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THE CABINET AND CONSCRIPTION 


‘Tae Government’s decision to amend the 
National Service Bill, so as to reduce the period 
of conscription from eighteen to twelve months, 
is @ Concession to common sense. Though the 
Act will only come into force in 1949, the amend- 
ment will involve immediate reductions in the 
size of the fighting Services. As the Bill originally 
stood, the Army could reckon on an annual incre- 
ment of 225,000 men, since each of the 150,000 
recruits would sé¢rvé eighteen months. Now the 
increment will be only 150,000, and overseas ser- 
vice in areas more remote than Germany, where 
training can conveniently take place, is probably 
ruled out. This means that after 1949 we shail 
have an Army of at most 300,000, compared with 
the present 700,000; and total forces of. about 
600,000, compared with the figure for March, 
1948, of 1,100,000. The run-down must be far 
bigger and far quicker than had been estimated. 
To enable it to proceed relatively smoothly, is 
pace will have to be accelerated at once. 

By tabling this amendment, therefore, the 
Government has implicitly accepted not only the 
case against the use of conscripts, after their 
training has been completed, for garrison duties 
in the Empire; but also the criticism of the 
present inflated size of the armed Forces. Back- 
benchers have been calling attention to this in 
debate. after debate. First in private, and then 
in public, the Government has been. warned that 
a large number of its supporters, including lead- 
ing trade unionists, have little confidence either 
in the arguments or in the conclusions of Mr. 
Alexander. Long before the debate on conscrip- 
tion the Prime Minister knew that those who 
objected on principle to National Service were a 
relatively small minority; while. only a handful 
would oppose conscription as a demonstration 
against Mr. Bevin. What was. disturbing the 
Parliamentary Party as a whole was the uncasy 
feeling that the Minister of Defence and the other 
Service Ministers were exerting no real control 
of the administrative machine; and secondly, that 
huge forces were being maintained not in the 
interests of military security but with the 
fallacious idea that a large army—even if com- 


bined with a display of economic weakness such 
as the fuel crisis—would strengthen the hands of 
the Foreign Secretary. To these misgivings, 
voiced week after week, neither the Prime 
Minister nor the Minister of Defence vouchsafed 
a serious reply. They contented themselves and 
infuriated their colleagues with generalities about 
unspecified commitments and _ responsibilities 
under the United Nations. 


What induced them so dramatically to change 
their minds? Certainly not the number of 
Socialists who went into the “No” lobby. Con- 
sidering Labour’s tradition of opposition to con- 
scription, it was surprising that only 72 out of a 
party of close on 400 opposed the Bill. Nor was 
the threat of a much bigger revolt in the Com- 
mittee stage in itself decisive. The truth is 
that the Cabinet has been increasingly un- 
comfortable about our whole Defence policy. 
Mr. Alexander and Mr. Bevin are a power- 
ful combination. They are charged with the 
responsibility for foreign policy and strategy, 
and in the past they have been able to steam- 
roller any of their colleagues who, without a full 
knowledge of the facts, and burdened with their 
own Departmental responsibilities, dared occa- 
sionally to raise their voices in mild protest. Such 
protests were made against the Army Estimates 
and the Defence White Paper when they were dis- 
cussed last January. They were unavailing. 


Then came the fuel crisis, the floods and alarm- 
ing reports that the American Loan might run 
out next winter. They were followed by the dis- 
closure that we could not any longer sustain the 
commitments in Greece Pa Turkey which in 
January had been described as absolutely vital— 
and by President Truman’s message to Congress. 
More and more members of the Cabinet began 
to ask themselves whether our Defence policy bore 
any relation to our economic strength. Reality 
began to break through the web of illusion spun 
by two dominant personalities. And, at long last, 
Ministers be ing in Downing Street in the 

¢ which critics in the press and Parliament 
had been using for months. 


The importance, therefore, of the Government 
amendment is less that it will placate the back- 
benchers than that it represents a tardy but wel- 
come challenge by their colleagues to the Depart- 
mental autonomy previously enjoyed by the 
Foreign Secretary and the Minister of Defence. 

Too often in the last eighteen months—most 
flagrantly in the instances of Greece and Pales- 
tine—Ministers have accepted a decision which 
violated both principle and common sense, on the 
excuse that they were very busy and, after all, it 
was not their business. Collective responsibility 
should not mean accepting your colleague’s viola- 
tions of Socialist principles, and leaving it to back- 
benchers to try to put them right. It should mean 
full and frank discussion by Ministers of matters 
outside their Departmental sphere. In the last re- 
sort resignation ona point of principle may beaduty. 

The Prime Minister believes in the principle of 
Departmental autonomy. But, driven too far, this 
principle destroys collective responsibility; or 
alternatively results in the embarrassing situation 
which has now developed over National Service. 
The majority of Cabinet Ministers has not 
changed its mind since the debate. It has merely 
asserted it—after a storm in the House and before 
the Easter conferences. 

Fortunately Mr. Churchill, by issuing a per- 
sonal statement without consulting his colleagues, 
has done much to redress the balance. If he can 
cajole the Conservatives into opposing the 
Government amendment, he will remove one cf 
Mr. Attlee’s chief embarrassments—effusive Tory 
support. If he assails the Government for over- 
ruling the Chiefs of. Staff, he may persuade 
Socialists inside and outside Parliament that their 
leaders are at last doing their job. Such on 
achievement would almost justify his receipt of a 
salary as leader of His Majesty’s Opposition. 

But this Parliamentary windfall should not be 
permitted to obscure the central issue. The 
Cabinet has at last taken a collective decision over- 
riding the Departmental demands of the Ministry 
of Defence. Very good! But in future such de- 
cisions should be made before and not after 
the debate. 
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“within the orbit of aggressive Communisi 
expansion”: the President’s programme of aid 
to Greece and Turkey is “a plan to sterilize 
the seeds of war.” In this atmosphere the U.S. 
and the U.S.S.R. are unlikely to find a common 


it is only on the basis of such a wider agreement 
that the problem of Germany—a single facet 
of a world-wide issue—can be solved, 


The Double-Cross of Lorraine 


against the Fourth Republic, General de Gaulle 
has abandoned all pretence of standing above 
political intrigue. On the contrary, it is evident 
that he and his associates have spent their days in 
the wilderness preparing a crusade against 
French democracy. Though, at Strasbourg, the 
General proclaimed himself the symbol of the 
unity France so desperately needs for recovery, 
he is now to lead his reactionary Rassemblement 
du Peuple Francais. He has called for the 
revision of the Constitution and for the crea- 
tion of a new party to end all parties. Since 
the next election is not due for four years, 
the General and his fri whom must 
be counted the Frenclt Fascist underground— 
must either fall back on extra-constitutional 
methods or rally a following among the existing 
members of the Assembly and the Council. In 
each case, they would be aiming at the disruption 
of the precarious system of coalition Government. 
For, in the Chamber, the R.P.F. can make its 
influence felt only if it co-ordinates a revolt 
against the Ramadier Government by the 
P.R.L. and its allies and part, at least, of 
the M.R.P. and M. Herriot’s Radicals. This 
means a head-on clash with the Left, for 
both the Socialists and Communists have bitterly 
denounced the sinister intentions of the General 
and the authoritarian programme he has now 
adopted. Indeed, he may well drive the two Left 
parties into each other’s arms if they are squarely 
confronted with a new semi-Fascist threat. He 
believes, no doubt, that this is an opportune 
moment for launching an attack upon Com- 
munism at home and abroad. His efforts, how- 
ever, to balance French politics between Russia 
and America are more likely to end by forcing the 
French people to take sides with Communism or 
with an imperialist alliance. No good can come 
of this dangerous folly. The would-be saviour 
of his country may yet drag it into ruin. 
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before principles, Franco is getting tough with 
minor Powers. In order to compel Norway to 
enlarge her trade with Spain, he has threatened a 
boycott of Norwegian shipping in Spanish ports. 
Norway, in consequence, has had to agree to relax 


the present strict Norwegian limitation of trading ° 


licences with Spain. 


people—U Saw and U Ba Maw. Thakin Ba Sein 
and U Saw were both members of the delegation 
which came to London in January, the success of 
which has transformed the relations between 
Burma and Britain. Personally jealous of the 
youthful Aung San’s success, they joined up with 
Ba Maw and formed an Independence First 
Alliance. This, however, cannot be regarded in 
any way as a serious opposition to the Anti- 
Fascist People’s Freedom League. In fact, the 
A.F.P.F.L., already assured a large majority by 
the number of uncontested seats, undoubtedly 
reflects the wishes of the Burmese people. The 
only serious opposition comes from the Com- 
munists, who are putting up 30 candidates, 
mainly in areas where they are not forced to 
attack A.F.P.F.L. in order not to compromise 
their efforts to return to the fold. Thus the 
Constituent Assembly elected this week will 
reflect national unity again and can settle down 
to the drawing up of the Constitution envisaged 
in the Attlee-Aung San Agreement. It means 
three months of hard work. At the end of this 
time the decision about Burma’s future relations 
with Britain must be taken. Whatever it may be— 
and Mr. Attlee emphasised that this must be 
Burma’s unfettered choice—the personal contacts 
of the past three months have ensured these 
relations will be friendly. This should greatly 
facilitate discussions of Burma’s peculiarly difficult 
problems of reconstruction, already retarded by 
political issues and widespread dacoitry, and of 
trade agreements based on the interests of the 
Burmese people. 


The New Statesman and Nation, April 12, 194, 
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T. refunds, War Damage payments 


Estimates suggest that expendi- 
ture should not greatly exceed £3,150 millions, 
to which “ below line” outgoings of possibly £300 
millions may have to be added. 

On the ion, then, that Mr. Dalton will 
seek to cel talaer inflationary pressure by 
eschewing a further deficit, at any rate so far 2s 
the Budget is concerned, and-that he will be dis- 
inclined to reduce expenditure by cutting the food 
subsidies at the cost of courting unwelcome 
demands for corresponding wage adjustments, 
there are obvious limits to the extent to which he 
can ease the aggregate tax burden. Indeed, 
when allowance is made for the probable effects 
on industrial profits of the February blizzard and 
for the uncertainty surrounding our ability to 
maintain consumption of heavily-taxed imports 
such as tobacco, doubts arise whether current 
taxes will be as productive next year as last. 

Nevertheless, it seems probable that the Chan- 
cellor will be able to afford some reliefs in taxa- 
tion, and he has a free hand in altering its in- 
cidence. His policy in framing a Socialist Budget 
and one which meets the needs brought out in the 
“Economic Survey of 1947” should clearly be, on 
the one hand, to restrict undesirable consumption 
and, on the other hand, to continue the search for 
added incentives to greater personal effort. 
Weighty as the objections normally are to 
regressive indirect taxation, there is a strong case, 


.in_ present circumstances, for maintaining the 


existing level of taxes and possibly 
annulling the reductions made last year on a num- 
ber of marginal goods, such as domestic electrical 
equipment. y we should say that, whether 
or not the Chancellor finds it possible to evolve « 
practicable tax on gambling, he might well in- 
crease the stamp duty on stock-market share 
transfers and might also raise entertainments duty. 
The possibility, too, of higher duties on tobacco 
and alcohol should not be excluded. 

With something in hand from increased taxes 
in these fields, . Dalton should be able to go 
some way in adjusting direct taxation so as both 
to lighten the present burden on families in the 
lower income brackets and to provide a greater in- 
centive towards increased earnings. There is no 
case, in our view, for a further reduction in the 
standard rate of income tax: its reduction by one 
shilling, costing about £130 millions, should be 
subordinated to other, more pressing claims. It 
would be much better substantially to enlarge 
children’s allowances, to make some increase in 
the personal allowance, and, above all, to restore 
the pre-war proportion of one-fifth earned income 
allowance up to a maximum of £1,500 a year. 
The cost of the last concession should not greatly 
exceed {100 millions. 

If the Chancellor feels that there is a case for 
providing greater incentives in the case of pro- 
fessional income exceeding £1,500 a year, then, 
we would suggest, a solution should be sought in 
enacting differential rates of surtax—starting per- 
haps at £1,000 a year—on earned and unearned 
income. If it were estimated that the cost of a 


worth-while concession by this means to the 
earners of professional incomes would exceed the 
additional revenue which it was practicable :o 
obtain by stepping up surtax on unearned in- 
comes, then the gap could well be bridged by 
raising the taxes on inheritance and industrial 
profits. 
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and the absence of contemporary masters, 
creative impulse that gave us Congreve 

Fielding in the past, also gave us Shaw and Wells 
in the last generation, and may well give us their 
peers in the next. Of this enduring tradition, the 
publisher and printer are the custodians jointly 
responsible to the public. For this reason they 
are in a class which must not be judged solely 
by the normal canons of commerce. They are, 


itis true, primarily business concerns, and 
‘haturall 


ly cannot claim immunity from the material 
and financial burdens which other industries 
must at present carry. But it is intolerable that 
their unique importance to the community should 
be underestimated by this of all Governments. 
If, politically, the people of Britain are really 
to understand the social experiment in which 
we are ; and if, culturally, they are to 
lead fuller lives, then paper and books are the 
first tools they need for the job. 

The Government, of course, can reply that the 
cuts are a temporary expedient, that in spite of all 
restrictions the annual turnover of the book trade 
is extremely high, and that a large number of the 
books now published are trash, or, at best, 
ephemeral things whose temporary eclipse would 
do no serious harm. It can add, moreover, that 
both bookshops and libraries have good stocks 
upon which the public can draw while the crisis 
limits the output of new publications. Finally, 
the Board of Trade can argue that it is unable to 
show preference to books while newspapers and 
periodicals are still subject to drastic controls. 

It is quite true that the total value of books 
sold each year is now more than double the 
(below average) 1938 figure of £10 millions, 
and that many of these have little permanent 
value, some of them being issued by mushroom 
publishers founded to catch the pennies of the 
wartime boom. It is equally true that the public 
will not be starved of indifferent reading if book 
production is halved for the next twelve months. 
But these arguments do not justify the ill- 
advised decision to save a few thousand tons of 
coal at the publishers’ expense. First, they 
neglect the great technical difficulties under 
which books have been produced in recent years 
—difficulties which have become cumulatively 
worse—and disregard the almost catastrophic 
position in which many publishers will be 
placed by this new cut. Secondly, they take no 
account of the fact that the serious literary, social 
and scientific books, together with reprints of 
classics and educational textbooks—those most 
required by an increased school popuiation and 
expanding universities -- were the categories 
which suffered most from the disorganisation 
and restrictions encountered by the book trade 
during the war. It will be these kinds of took 


which will again bear the brunt. 





The problem of deciding which books are 
vital to the public and how their publication should 
be ensured is not simple. The Moberly Pool, 
which was able to help with special allocations for 
important books, can do nothing if there is no 
paper available on which it can draw—and the 
coal cuts make that probable. It is wholly undesir- 
able to set up some central licensing system, 
which would involve an at least partial censorship 
on publishers; and there is no other obvious 
method of discriminating in favour of worth- 
while books and against the rubbish. Yet, in 
the absence of some system of this sort, the 
impact of the new paper cuts will be to accentuate 
the wartime tendency to publish a few best- 
selling titles in large editions and to postpone 
publication of less popular but educationally or 
culturally more essential books until better times. 

It is useless for the Board of Trade to insist 
that we have enough books available to tide us 
over a period of shortage. It is quite untrue. 
The lack of sufficient textbooks in our schools 
and universities was already a severe handicap 
to adequate education before the decision to 
raise the school-leaving age. It is idiotic to give 
education a high priority and then to deprive 
teachers and pupils alike of basic and supple- 
mentary textbooks upon which the whole struc- 
ture of education depends. Books of all kinds 
are the life-blood of culture in our society, and 
without fullest access to the printed word we 
should be moving along the road to intellectual 
suicide. Is the Government unable to under- 
stand this elementary proposition, just as the 
recent suspension of periodicals showed that it 
had no appreciation of the role they play ? 

It is equally unconvincing, for these reasons, 
to try to place the press on the same footing as 
books. Though newspapers may insist that they 
should share in any relaxation of paper controls 
—and their case is a strong one—it is only fair 
to point out that the press as a whole is already 
in a more favourable position than publishers, 
who are faced with bottlenecks in printing and 
binding, with rising costs that eat into their 
margin of profit far more, proportionately, than 
into the revenue of newspapers. 

Books, moreover, are not merely a domestic 
matter. They are exports with a high prestige 
value. They are one of the chief methods of 
projecting British customs and outlooks to the 
rest of the world, as the Government seems to 
recognise by its erratic efforts to increase book 
sales abroad. But what hopes have British pub- 
lishers of maintaining, let alone extending, over- 
seas markets when they are not permitted to 
print or bind books decently, when some of them 
must go to the Continent for paper and printing, 
and when their editions of important books are 
delayed for one and sometimes two years, only to 
appear in limited numbers? And, if publishers 
are thus affected, the plight of authors—especially 
those who have yet to make a reputation or who 
write books with a limited appeal—will become 
even worse. Yet it is upon the authors that the 
whole structure of -printed culture directly de- 
pends. , Are they to be driven to spend their 
talents in other and more secure professions ? 
These things cannot be measured in terms of 
cash advantage or coal saving alone. They are 
intangible assets that may be squandered. 

Is it really necessary for the Board of Trade to 
persevere with this hasty and _ short-sighted 
decision? If it does, it might well provide a 
classic example of the inability of responsible 
administrators properly to assess the things that 
are important and of enduring value in our 
national life. It would be far better if the 
Government bent its energies to assist the book 
trade out of its difficulties, and to enable it, 
with reasonable paper supplies, to serve a 
public which has a growing taste for the worth- 
while books, and to provide our schools and 
universities with the books they need so desper- 


- 247 
ately. It would be better if there was more 
co-ordination between the various departments 
within the Board of Trade which deal with books 
at various stages in their production and distribu- 
tion. The Government is helping to precipitate 
a crisis in British publishing which will not easily 
be remedied. The present policy would seem 
logically to end in the supremacy of the dross 
and the desperation of every decent publisher. 
Can we afford to forget that Gresham’s Law 
applies to books as well as money ? 


HORSE-TRADING AT 
GENEVA 


Tue horse-traders at Geneva will begin their 
bargaining with the discouraging knowledge that 
the most powerful of them has reserved in 
advance the right to back out of any particular 
bargain that turns out not to suit his convenience. 
The State Department has secured Republican 
permission to carry on with the negotiations only 
on the undertaking that there shall be an “escape 
clause,” under which any tariff reduction that 
results in damage to any American industry is 
to. be withdrawn. On these astonishingly one- 
sided terms we and the Dominions are being 
asked to give up our Empire Preferences in return 
for reductions (not removals) of American import 
duties, and other countries which, like ourselves, 
are desperately short of dollars, to cut their tariffs 
in order to admit more American goods. On the 
face of the matter, the whole situation looks 
merely absurd, for if protective tariffs help 
home industries (and what else are they supposed 
to be for?) lowering them will presumably harm 
these same industries, which will therefore have a 
right to insist on the process being reversed. No 
doubt the industries affected by the reductions 
will be called upon to prove that they have been 
harmed, and some may not be able to do this. 
But it appears certain that a good many will—cer- 
tainly enough to make the representatives of the 
bargaining countries at Geneva think twice about 
the real value of every concession which the 
American negotiators are prepared to offer. 

Yet, even in face of this absurdity, something 
may come of the Geneva discussions, for there is 
just the hope that, when the time comes, the 
Americans, conscious cf their great export surplus, 
will realise the sheer folly of withdrawing such 
tariff concessions as they will have been induced 
to make. Other countries besides America are 
anxious to promote the greatest possible develop- 
ment of international trade during the coming 
years and to prevent, if they can, a stanipede back 
to the disastrous economic nationalism of the 
pre-war years, Great Britain has, of all countries, 
the strongest motive for doing everything that 
can possibly be done to further the expansion of 
world trade; for, except in a wide-open world 
market, where is the chance of selling enough 
exports to meet the minimum need for imports of 
foodstuffs and raw materials—to say nothing of 
other imports which we can do without only at a 
severe and highly unpopular pinch? 

Everyone in Great Britain will hope for the 
best at Geneva—will hope, that is, for a readiness 
on the part of the Americans to make really large 
concessions, so that, even if a part of them is 
withdrawn later, something substantial will 
remain. It is not, however, easy to be optimistic; 
and it is abundantly clear that we, least of all, 
can afford to give something for nothing, by 
throwing away or modifying our Empire Prefer- 
ences unless we and the Dominions get a real and 
reliable equivalent in return. Too much stress, 
in many quarters, is, however, apt to be laid on 
the question of Empire Preference, as if it were 
the only, or at any ratc the main, matter at stake, 
It is not. What matters much more to us than 
all the Empire Preferences is the right to buy 
where we please, and to control ou: purchases in 
such a way as to be able to make payment in our 
own goods. The Americans make no scruples 
about tying their loans, or exacting preferences 
for American shipping We, as matters stand 
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Geneva or elsewhere. We do not—we cannot 
afford to—accept that one-sided definition of our 
commitments. 

The Trade Proposals which the Americans 
compelled us to endorse as a condition of receiving 
the Loan included terms which involved that, if 
for any reason we found it necessary to restrict 
our imports, the restriction should ‘apply equally 
to all the counties from which we had 
importing previously, and that imports 
be scaled down in equal proportions from 
source. This was to hold good for 
arrangements: and for all forms of State 
as well as for private enterprise trading. 
designed, for example, to prevent 
more Empire and less American 
Canadian and less American wheat. 
was meant to prevent us from doi 
improve our foreign exchange 
lating the sources of our imports; 
added the further condition that, even when no 
restriction was imposed on total imports of a com- 
modity, State trading must be conducted on 
* commercial principles ” and must not be used to 
give a preference to any particular source of supply. 
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is as active as the most optimistic forecaster can 
possibly hope, and even if, in the meantime, the 
Geneva. talks have produced reg] American con- 
cessions and the International Trade Conference 
has drawn up as good a Charter as it is possible 
to hope for. In such circumstances we shall need 
to discriminate less than would be otherwise the 
case. But the hard fact of dollar shortage will 
remain, unless the Americans are prepared to go 
on lending without limit, without attaching 
impossible political conditions, and without any 
prospect of getting paid back, at all events for a 
long time to come. Failing all this (and who can 
expect it to happen?), we must buy where we 
will be able to pay; and any such behaviour is “ dis- 
criminative,” in the American usage of the term. 

What, then, are we to hope for? As for 
Geneva, we must, alas, cherish the usual horse- 
trader’s hope of getting as much as possible and 
tiving as little as possible in exchange, but with 
ihe wish to conclude bargains, if we can, rather 
han see the whole series of talks break down. 
As for the International Conference, which looms 
vechind the Geneva “trading,” we must try to 
veach an understanding not only with the 
Dominions but also with our neighbours in 
Hurope, and above all with the French, the Scan- 
dinavians, and the Dutch, who all have their own 
dollar problems to face, as Sweden, by its recent 
restriction on imports, has plainly shown. Even 
Cinada, generally regarded as belonging to the 
“«lollar area,” is not without its dollar problems; 
fo-, well placed as the Canadians are, they cannot 
aflord to give us unlimited credit for their exports 
whiile they pay in cash for their imports from the 
Untited States. That, of course, is the rub: the 
Di minions cannot afford to go on indefinitely 
pil'ng up sterling balances in order to keep us 
su} plied. We must give them goods, if we cannot 
giv: them dollars. But that way lies discrimina- 
tion; for can we give them enough goods, even 
when we have recovered from our present pligh«, 
unless they give us preferences to offset American 
willingness to supply goods on credit? 


THE CLASH IN MOSCOW 


_ _ By Cable from Our Correspondent.) 





the indignity of Rumania begging America for 
her starving peasantry and Yugoslavia asking 
America for food and being turned down with 
a kick in the pants. Gnashing her teeth, Russia 
is waiting for better times. Perhaps they will 
start if there is a good harvest this year 
No doubt the Marxists are saying “This is only 

* But the man in the street is feeling 
r Leonid Leonov, in Pravda, writes 
about it emotionally, in terms of be- 
trayal of a wartime ally to whom Britain and 


America owe so much. Will they break their 
word of honour? Have they any honour? Are 
they gentlemen? A gentleman, according to the 
icti , he says, is a man of noble, generous 
sentiment and high principles. This must be 
all wrong, i 
American 4 
“have they really come to Moscow to deny us 


except that France then was enjoying at least a 
— more good will than Soviet Russia enjoys 
today. 

Two Germanies or one? That is the real 
question to which this Conference ought to give 
an answer. There are clearly powerful American 
elements in favour of the two Germanies solu- 
tions, to be followed by more and more pres- 
sure against Russia, resulting in greater and 
greater isolation of Russia. Somewhere in the 
recesses of the Central Committee there are no 
doubt partisans of this politique du pire. One 
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a state of ferment, some semblance of econc- 
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more than any purely de 
itain and Russia. Either 


the Anglo-American chiefs of staff arrangement 
must cease, or i to it 
should. be included in the Anglo-Soviet e 


to explain exactly what they are eager to buy in 
Britain. “ You don’t order a big industrial equip- 
ment programme as you would order a pot of 
tea,” one sceptic was heard remarking. 

Bevin’s political plan for Germany is widely 
felt to be about the best of the four—being realis- 
tic and avoiding the extremes of the French and 
Russian plans. But whether Bevin will prove 
himself equally realistic—not only in terms of 
shillings and pence but in terms of our whole 
future relationship with Russia, France and 
America, only time can show, 
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composed of men pledged to get rid of Franco, 
to restore political liberty and to hold elections 
for a constituent assembly. Franco’s reply to 
these threats is to make himself ‘‘ Head of the 
State,” hoping thereby to acquire something of 
the prestige and respectability of Horthy in pre- 
war Hungary. He probably thinks that the most 
immediate threats come from the Monarchists, 
i many of the generals are Monarchists and 
the Army at present would be in a position 
to carry out a coup d’état. His “ Regency” 
manoeuvre is designed not only to please those 
England who want to see the old 
Catholic Monarchy restored in Spain, but also 
to divide the Monarchist forces in Spain itself. I 
doubt if it can have much success, for the Pretender 
will not want the throne presented to him by the 
courtesy of General Franco, and the anti-Franco 
elements in the United Nations are scarcely 
likely to be satisfied because Franco graciously 
decides to confer a new title on himself. 
* * * 


“We are determined to meet the challenge of 
the future ” ; that was the phrase which dominated 
the message of greetings brought by Henry 
Wallace from the American Progressives to 
British Progressives. The challenge was to be met 
by building a strong United Nations. The 
signatures were an impressive list. As I looked at 
them, a friend said: “There aren’t many 
members of Congress.” That was true, though 
Senator Pepper and Helen Cahagan Douglas 
represented the two Houses ; but in the long run 
the mind of America is influenced far more by the 
books it reads, the plays it sees, the radio talks it 
hears than by speeches in Congress. That is 
where the Progressives are still strong and how 
they will meet the future challenge. Thomas 
Mann, the great novelist, had signed the mani- 
festo ; Oscar Hammerstein, who wrote the tunes 
which all America whistles from “ Oklahoma ”’ ; 
Raymond Walsh, the radio commentator ; Lillian 
Hellman, who wrote “ Watch on the Rhine” 
which ran two years on Broadway; Norman 
Corwir, who has on occasion made use of the 
full potentialities of the American radio. Names 
such as R. J. Thomas of the Automobile Workers 
and James Patton of the Farm Union show that 
organised labour is still on the Progressive side, 
and a reminder of the tradition Henry Wallace 
carries on was the signature of Elliott Roosevelt. 

. *x 


So Zoshchenko is returning to favour in the 
U.S.S.R.? For many years he was the Soviet’s 
best advertisement, proving, it seemed, that the 
Russian authorities were not the intolerant, 


fghumourless fanatics they were supposed to be. 


At any rate, they could take a bit of fun, even 
enjoying perhaps a satirical picture of Russian 





bureaucracy ? No, after the war they could not 
take it any more. was expelled 
from the Soviet Writers’. Union—which meant 
that he could not get his writing published. 
Now comes the sequel. Foreign correspondents 
have been informed that this erring, free-spirited 
writer has repented. He acknowledges his 
mistakes. For twenty-five years he hus “ given 
a distorted picture of reality, and reflected only 
the negative features of Soviet men and women.” 
No more originality; no more fun; no further 
expression of what common men and women 
say in the queues. He is “ writing a book 
dedicated to the guerillas of the Leningrad 
region,” and if it is a “good” book, “he will 
regain the trust of the people and re-enter the 
family of Soviet writers.”’ 
* * * 

You can usually judge by Soviet propaganda 
how Russia is doing diplomatically. Its present 
virulence is a sort of compensation for Russia’s 
present lack of bargaining power. Ifthe U.S.S.R. 
can’t get her own way in the Moscow Con- 
ference, her listening public must be told, not 
the truth about the Anglo-American line-up, 
on which Russia could fairly say a great deal, 
but a lot of infuriating nonsense, including, for 
instance, statements that Britain to-day is making 
large sums of money out of occupying Germany ! 
One result of this propaganda is that the real 
strength of the Soviet case is completely obscured. 
It is the Russians, for instance, who have under- 
stated their unparalleled losses. The number 
of Soviet soldiers and civilians killed by the Nazis 
and the amount of destruction in Byelo-Russia 
and the Ukraine is, I believe, far greater than 
they have ever been willing to claim, and their 
reparation case is far stronger than people here 
even understand. When external difficulties 
are great the Russian reaction—the traditional 
Russian reaction, not merely the Soviet—is a 
narrow nationalism and a bitter xenophobia. No 
mixed marriages. Stalin even finds it “‘ difficult ” 
to persuade the Supreme Soviet to allow exit 
visas for fifteen girls married to British soldiers. 
The delegates from the Supreme Soviet, who 
have been warmly welcomed in this country, seem 
surprised that we see in this an issue of principle. 


* * * 


The Evening Standard, which sometimes pub- 
lishes good articles, the other day described in 
graphic detail the preposterous traffic jam in 
London. When it came to remedies, it de- 
manded that the authorities provide more park- 
ing places, organise speedier one-way routes, 
and deal drastically with motorists who commit 
such offences as parking their cars on both sides 
of the carriage-way. Finally, it ended by appeal- 
ing to everyone to co-operate in solving an 
almost insoluble problem. As I read, I thought 
that, with the alteration of only a few words, the 
article might serve as a description, not of London 
traffic but of the British and indeed the werld 
economic jam.. And the remedies broadly apply, 
too. The Evening Standard, which belongs to 
a group of newspapers which yells for free enter- 
prise and exploits the natural public dislike of 
controls and regulations, cannot demand the 
abolition of controls when it has to deal with a 
jam. It has to demand more control, more 
intervention by authority and stricter enforce- 
ment of existing regulations. It is for this reason 
that the orthodox Conservative attack on the 
Government always peters out to nothing. 
They shout for the abolition of controls, and when 
asked for their own remedy, they cannot in the 
nature of things offer anything but more planning. 


*x *x * 


Everybody looked properly happy at Hampstead 
on Monday, in spite of a gale which was stripping 
the awnings from the sideshows and the puddles 
of liquid mud round the switchbacks. All the 
traditional figures were there. Young ’Enry, 
bawling his head off after getting a cuff on the 
ear for spoiling his clean sailor suit. George, 
who has sold cockles at the fair every Easter 
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Monday for thirty years. Gipsy Lee— “a 
hundred and fifty pounds if not the original ”— 
patronised as always by the best families in 
England. Harry, who makes a profit of about 
800 per cent selling glasses of lemonade. Then, 
of course, the ladies and gentlemen in the booths 
with the posters that become more suggestive 
of pornography each year with less reason. I 
noticed the longest queue of children at a tent 
advertising a “ Japanese Torture Chamber” and a 
“‘ sexational”’ strip-tease dancer. The torture 
was nothing more than a variant on the old trick 
of sawing a woman in half. The dancer neithe 
Stripped nor teased. The small boys in: front 
sent up a disapproving cry as the curtain fell. 
“* Disappointed,” said a managerial voice from 
stage. “‘ What d’you expect for a tanner ?” 

CRITIC 


DE GAULLISME 
(After W. S. Gilbert.) 


I AM the very model of a modern Generalissimo, 

I stand as France’s saviour and I make the claim 
fortissimo, 

My leaderless compatriots with Gallic logicality 

Give natural allegiance to prestige and personality, 

And failing the production of an eligible royalty, 

I am the very model made for undivided loyalty. 


French agonies of peace demand a character Caesarian, 

A new Napoleon to lead a State authoritarian, 

From partisan ambition free and motives egoistical, 

A leader whose appeal is less political than mystical, 

A legendary hero famed for gallantry historical, 

And who must such a leader be? The question is 
rhetorical. 


Another Man of Destiny with followers’ unanimous 

Will forge a Fifth Republic free from present Party 
animus, 

A single-party State fulfils the process evolutional, 

The status of the leader will be super Constitutional. 

I left my country to the Left, the Left have made a 
mess of it, 

They made a Constitution, but there shortly will be 
less of it. 


The hackneyed catchword, 
Fraternity,” 

Must now be superseded by a phrase of more 
modernity, 

With mystic understanding of the will of the majority 

I give France “ Continuity, Efficiency, Authority ! ” 

I hear my people call me: I obey the call prestissimo 

I am the very model of a modern Generalissimo. 

SAGITTARIUS 


THIS ENGLAND 


A s/- prize for the first entry in this column 
goes to M. J. Smith. 

Paste entries on postcard or slip of paper 
and give details of origin. Address to THIS 
ENGLAND, 10 Great Turnstile, W.C.1. 


From to-day the price of rice and rice products 
will be increased slightly. But there will still be 
none in the shops, say the Ministry of Food— 
Daily Mail. 


* Liberty, Equality, 


He said that people thought they were martyrs 
if carried around in an ambulance, even if they had 
only a broken finger. 

“Tt is the way people are brought up by being 
fed on filleted plaice and riding on free-wheel 
cycles,” he said—Report in News Chronicle. 


When riding a cycle and passing an Officer all 
O.R.’s will sit to attention, i.e., stop pedalling and 
look straight to the front—Company Detail of 
Home Counties I.T.C. 


While the British Empire is breaking up, Hayle is 
holding its own.—Mr. R. A. Kevern, at Hayle 
Parish Council on Tuesday night.—Report in The 
Cornishman. 


All Fools Social; in the Masonic Hall. For Young 
Conservatives, friends and prospective members.— 
Advt. in The Horncastle and Woodhall Spa News, 
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HENRY WALLACE > 


else there is behind him—the memory of his 
great achievement, when he brought back order 


and prosperity to American farming after the . 


The unemployed stood in their millions, dejected 
and helpless, in the bread-lines, dependent on 
charity, for as yet the “ rugged individualism ”’ 
of the American tradition rejected State ‘insur- 
ance as a demoralising expedient. The panic that 
followed the collapse of the banks could be felt 
as one walked the streets. But the farmers were 
nearer to total ruin and fiercer in their revolution- 
ary temper than the proletariat of the cities. 
Their debts hung over them like an avalanche and, 
on the eve of Roosevelt’s first entry into office, 
they were gathering with their gums in many 
a Mid-Western village, to support a neighbour 
who resisted the forced sale of his mortgaged 
homestead. But as the prices of all their produce 
tumbled further from month to month, they only 
aggravated their distress, as farmers will, by 
trying to raise more and ever more unsaleable 
wheat and hogs. 

Into this chaos Wallace, as Secretary for 
Agriculture, was able to bring order promptly. 
It was much more than a masterpiece of bureau- 
cratic planning that he achieved. It was a triumph 
of leadership. The farmers looked on him as one 
of themselves. He was himself a_ scientific 
farmer and an expert in the breeding of plants, 
who evolved one of the best strains of maize, 
valued all over the Middle West. He was, 
moreover, the editor of Wallace’s Farmer, the 
periodical founded by his father, to which the 
agricultural population looked for guidance, 
both technical and political. It was character- 
istic of him that one of the chief aims of his 
Department was to organise the farmers in local 
lodges, which met regularly to exchange ideas. 
He was not content to plan and enforce orderly 
marketing; he was bent on getting his ideas 
accepted and understood by the most individual- 
istic group in the most individualistic nation on 
earth. Step by step, more often by inducements 
than by orders, the supply of agricultural produce 
was adjusted to the demand, and prices rose 
again to a remunerative level. No less important 
was the procedure by which debts were scaled 
down and national credit employed to deliver the 
farmers from the heavy hand of the banks. 

This was a big achievement, but it was far 
from satisfying Wallace. It was his habit to 
speak of it with an almost apologetic modesty. 
He had evolved a successful technique of planning 
and control, but his real ambition was to apply it 
to the promotion of an economy of abundance. 
As the years went on, his chief purpose was to 
make the American public aware of the defects 
in its standard of living, high though it seems to 
Europeans. He would produce, in speech after 
speech, the figures that revealed the chronic 
under-nourishment of the poorer strata of the 
population, especiaily in the Southern States. 
He would then go on to reckon out what even 
a modest increase in the income of these sweated 
urban workers would mean to the farmer in 
a rising demand for milk, fruit and meat. His 
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It was characteristic of Wallace that when he 
wrote and spoke on this subject, he thought not 
merely of the wealth that the looms and turbines 
would bring to these impoverished peoples ; he 


8 


of credit, without becoming the political 
and dependants of the Great Power that supplies 
them. He had the-enlightenment to understand 
that such a policy, boldly pursued through a 
generation in both Hemispheres, would be 


“a starry-eyed idealist.” 

The latest phase-in this courageous career meant 
no break with the past. When Wallace came 
forward to deliver in public a boldly phrased 
corrective to the State Department’s policies, 
he was fighting for the positive, constructive 


whether it fell to him to organise farming or 
commerce. He saw that strategy now dominates 
all the dealings of America with other govern- 
ments and peoples. Inevitably her vast resources 


are being rather to mobilise t 
to promote , the or ie oo 
America’s will be used rather 


SWEDEN REGAINS 
REALITY 


I rem almost qualified for membership of that 
“last out of Warsaw, Brussels, Rotterdam and 
Paris” lot, who escaped with their typewriters 


no 

the roads except for urgent 
business reasons. At the moment no motor cars, 
films, radios, carpets, canned foods, made-up 
clothing, or any of the hundred-and-one semi- 
i articles which graced the 


i a temporary 
the Government to take stock 
of their i deteriorating exchange position, 
and does not foreshadow the introduction of a 
policy of self-sufficiency. But there is no doubt 

new import regulations are pub- 
have o be the ex- 

” inspiration and the tourists’ paradise, and 

the standard of living may begin to bear some 
in the rest of Europe. 
The country will have to pay its way, step up 
its exports and wait for better times. At the 
a scare. There are long 


wedish women would not look at, even at 13s. 4 
pair. Tinned fruit is being sold by the dozen 
cans, 
‘oods 


and housewives are busy stocking up on 
f they think are likely to be rationed later 
on. The black market is rearing the ugly tips 
of i All this 


possible by the two shortages of coal and man 


power, which have been felt especially in the 
ing, paper and metal industries, on whos¢ 
shoulders the main burden of the export driv¢ 
Sweden is now only importing half 
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much could be done to direct 


“the. output of Swedish factories to the ex- 
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annum before the war, 
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i consumption has gone up from 
85,000 tons to 128,000 tons. oot SS se Se 
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the sort of peace I’ve been used to.” It is dif- 
ficult to get away from this feeling of unreali 
during the first few weeks of your stay in Sweden. 
The fruits of victory were obviously to the neu- 
trals in this war, but it comes as a surprise to 
see just how juicy the fruits are. 

But I’m still talking about four weeks ago, and 
since then the Swedes have received the latest 
and most disturbing shock to their complacency. 
An earlier one was provided by the introduction 
of P.A.Y.E., which has been most unpopular. 
Hitherto the Swedes have paid their income tax 
at least one year in arrears, and as incomes have 
tended to rise their current tax bills have proved 
easier to pay than they would have been at the 
aitfie the taxable income was earned. Now they 
are forced to pay high taxes from high incomes 
—an unwelcome development. Again, during 
the war many industrial companies were allowed 
to plough practically all their profits back into 
the business, and ended the war with their fac- 
tories written off. The Government, in fact, had 
bought them their machinery and buildings. Now 
these same companies are liable for very heavy 
taxation, and extensions and improvements of 
their plant are severely restricted.. Taxes on 
savings are also high, and above a certain level 
not only the whole of the interest but also the 
capital is liable for confiscation by the Govern- 
ment. This particular proposal of Wigforss, the 
Finance Minister, is being contested as illegal, 
and the outcome is uncertain as yet. It seems 
likely, however, that, in spite of opposition, this 
and the other Budget proposals will be carried 
through. The Conservatives and the Liberals, 
however, are riding high on the tide of popular 
discontent, and are making speeches which, even 
if they do not result in the Government’s resigna- 
tion, are aimed to change the Government at the 
general election next year. 

If the present agitation were confined to those 
whose savings were to be taxed out of existence, 
whose estates were likely to be taken over by 
the State at their death, ‘whose incomes were to 
be cut in half by current taxes, in other words, 
to the propertied classes, then one might discount 
the whole business. The Social-Democrats did 
not get in on the votes of these people, and their 
opposition will make no difference one way or the 
other. Such, however, is not the case. There 
is a very general opposition to the present Gov- 
ernment from many middle-class and working- 
class voters, mainly on grounds of inefficiency. 
The Swedes are careful and provident people, 
and they like to see the same qualities in those 
who govern them, Although the present import 
restrictions are certainly necessary, and must be 
supported, the fact that they had to be imposed 
is evidence of very bad State housekeeping. So 
they argue. And if you get these ordinary people 
off their guard, they will probably tell you that 
there is a good deal too much “ Krangelsverige” 
around nowadays, and they don’t intend that it 
shall go on any longer than is absolutely neces- 

. “ Krangelsverige,” or “ Sweden’s trouble,” is 
difficult to define, and can be applied to any par- 








ticular activity of the Government of which you 
disapprove. Generally it. means bureaucracy, 


both in the purchases from the mono- 
poly shops, and when consumed in restaurants; 
ae pee aye are employed to see that the hotels 
and. cafés keep within the law. All this makes 
the Swedes see red. On the other hand, if they 
are not the drinking type, “ Krangelsverige” may 
mean the fact that they can only get off the tram 
at the ised stopping places, and then only 
when the conductor opens the sliding doors. 
All this sounds absolutely ridiculous to an out- 
sider, -parti an ishman who has been 
used to queueing, official forms and the rest for 
so long. But it is a minor neurosis to many 
Swedes, and is quite likely to influence their 
votes at the next election. The point seems to 
be that they are not convinced that such restric- 
tions on their individual liberty are really neces- 
sary. We are clearly in a different position. The 
British Government can point to the American 
Loan, the Sterling Balance, the coal shortage, the 
bomb damage and so on, and we sigh, and tighten 
our belts philosophically. But what has the Swedish 
Government to point to? Only the fuel shortage 
and the present inexcusable shortage of foreign 
exchange. There is the inflation, of course, but, 
like a cat, everybody -keeps an inflation round 
the place nowadays. The question is how big it 
is. Sweden’s inflation is really nothing more than 
a kitten. Their economy is so fundamentally 
sound, and their people so hardworking and effi- 
cient, that we may expect them to weather this 
storm as they have weathered others in the past. 
As for the results of next year’s elections, I do 
not have my crystal with me at the moment. 
Marco: Woop 


WRITTEN IN SAND 


Mustapna is an Egyptian student. Because 
there are, as yet, no hostels for the men students 
of Fouad 1st University, Mustapha shares a room 
with a couple of friends at the top of a tene- 
ment building right in the heart of the student 
colony at Giza. He is better off than most, for 
his father is-the omdah of a village in Upper 
Egypt and in a position to send him as much 
as five pounds a month. His share of the rent 
comes to a pound and with the remaining four 
pounds he has to buy food, clothes and books. 
But the chances are that he spends as much on 
cigarettes and cinemas as he does on food, most 
of it going in the first week of the month when, 
of course, he is perfectly happy. He has been 
to the cinema twice, laid in a store of cigarettes, 
had a meal in a restaurant—it will be another 
month before he tastes meat again—and attended 
his lectures regularly. At the end of.a fortnight 
his funds begin to run low. He eats less and 
drinks more tea—very strong, stupefying tea— 
and takes a longer sleep in the afternoon. The 
last week in the month he has to stint himself. 
Attendance at lectures becomes irregular and he 
shows a tendency to fall asleep during those he 
does attend. To him education means the 
acquisition of factual knowledge and success a 
job in a government office. 

For all we hear of strikes and anti-British 
demonstrations, Mustapha is an engaging indi- 
vidual. He has the courage of the desperate, a 
strong sense of humour, an ingenuous will to 
good, an almost complete lack of general know- 
ledge and an entirely commendable love for his 
own country. If he had lived a century ago 
the only community to which he would have 
had a sense of belonging (apart from his family) 
would have been Islam. Today he is aware 
that he belongs to a temporal society as well. 
And this “as well” is important, for there is 
more than a thread of religious fanaticism in 
his nationalism; the Jews are afraid and the Copts 
not confident. Because nationalism, in an ex- 
treme form, has passed out of fashion in England 
we tend to regard its modern manifestations as 
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being deliberately fomented by party leaders for 
purely selfish ends. But there is no doubting 
the sincerity of Mustapha’s patriotic protesta- 
tions, nor the lengths to which he is prepared 
to go in support of them. So far as there is 
public opinion in Egypt, he is its voice. He has 
been known to overthrow governments and, what 
is even more audacious, publicly accuse the teach- 
ing staff of the Faculty of Medicine of laziness 
and incompetence. He has few delusions about 
the graft and corruption of Egyptian public life. 
There are two forces strongly at work in him: 
his cynicism (with which is coupled a most ener- 
vating sense of humour) and his mob idealism. 
He is vaguely conscious of the fact that there 
is a clash between the two, but there are few 
opportunities he will not take to avoid the labour 
of making the attempt to understand that clash, 
the cause of his frustration. 

For when the University courtyard is filled 
with his cheering fellow-students, all the time 
that he is making his political speech, sustained 
and intoxicated by their rhythmic chanting, even 
when his voice is at its shrillest, there is a spot 
of calm within and Mustapha is remarking to 
himself: “See what I am doing? This is I, 
Mustapha, and I am leading this demonstration 
because it is my Will to do so. In all the long 
history of my country I have never previously 
exercised my Will but in self-will, in the family 
feud or the destruction of a sister who has dis- 
honoured herself. My Will is the best part of 
me. Where can I drive it? If need be to poli- 
tical assassination. Or even to work all night 
without going to sleep, or to give up smoking, 
or to stand on one leg for an hour and a half! 
How. far can my Will raise me above the level 
of apathy and laziness? May God give strength 
to my Will.” 

There is a great deal in his make-up that is 
synthetic, the product of a cerebral nature that 
is working overtime in protest against the im- 
pending indolence into which he feels himself 
sliding, into the smug impotence of a govern- 
ment official. 

For once he has his degree and a government 
stool he thanks God for his twelve pounds a 
month and settles down into a premature middle 
age in which his sense of humour provides the 
only flicker of vitality. For he has arrived, he 
has achieved success, and all too frequently it 
turns him into a completely different kind of 
human being. 

Take the case, for example, of the two Egyptian 
nurses who, not so long ago, were assaulted in 
the wards of Kasr-el-Aini hospital by a couple 
of doctors. The first doctor contented himself 
with a blow from his fist; but the other, a little 
more anti-feminist, kicked the other nurse in the 
abdomen, and she had to be admitted to a sur- 
gical ward. The authorities immediately sus- 
pended the second doctor for his unprofessional 
conduct, only to be met with a strike threat from 
the eighty or so house doctors, who were, it 
seems, strongly in sympathy. 

For they had succeeded, they had arrived. No 
student, unless he be the nephew or the son of 
a pasha, can be certain about his future, but 
these doctors felt no restraining quiver of un- 
certainty, and had, therefore, no sense of common 
nationhood with their womenfolk or the disease- 
ridden mass of the Egyptian people. 

Mustapha knows that this is where he is going. 
Hence his frustration, his desperation, the crisis 
of the will under which he lives during the four 
years of his studentship. Where have we British 
failed during the sixty or so years of our stay im 
his country that this should be so? There is, 
of course, a great deal that we can be proud of. 
Since 1883 Egypt has emerged from bankruptcy 
into governmental prosperity. God knows what, 
in the way of European advancement, railways, 
telephones, irrigation works and so on we have 
brought into the valley of the Nile. But have 
we touched the heart of the people? Have we, 
as Lord Cromer said we should, interpreted our 
mission in Egypt in the sense of benefiting the 
tnass of the population? Or has our policy been 
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up international relations. That is why, 
we leave Egypt, we do not leave the best 
impressions behind and part of the reason 
life is more bitter for Mustapha than there is 
need. P. H. Newsy 
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SPANISH DANCER 
As in the hand a sulphur-match, 
white, before blazing, stretches into all directions 
convulsive tongues—: her round dance starts, 
precipitate, bright, hot, to spread convulsively 
within the circle of the near spectators. 


And suddenly it is completely flame. 


Her glance inflames her hair, 

and all at once, with daring art, she whirls 
her whole attire into this conflagration 
out of which stretch like frightened snakes 
her bare arms, rattling and awake. 


And then: as if the fire ran short 

she takes it all together, flings it off 

very imperiously and with a haughty gesture, 

and gazes : raving, it lies on the ground, 

and still it blazes and will not surrender—. 

But sure, triumphant, with a sweet 

saluting smile she lifts her face 

and stamps it out with small firm feet. 
(From New Poems, Part I. R. M. Rilke. 
Translated by Ruth Speirs.) 


The Arts and 


Entertainment 


FRENCH TAPESTRIES 


W nen the most magnificent tapestries in the world 
are brought over to London from France, no suitable 
premises can be found in which to house them. This 
is a devastating comment on the poverty of our cul- 
tural life. The only accommodation we are able to 
offer them is an architectural white elephant be- 
queathed to us by our grandparents. We can hardly 
be blamed for this state of affairs. Unhappily the 
meed for the Victoria and Albert Museum arose at a 
time when its function was misunderstood, and since 
money and material resources were not then lacking, 


crying out for its Quai de Tokio? When 
important American city from Boston (Mass) to 
Kansas found money enough for a cultural centre, 
why could not we Londoners have followed suit ? 
In face of every obstacle, Mr. Ashton and his assist- 
ant conjurors have transformed their dank Cathedral 
into a labyrinth of corridors and tabernacies, of 
silent chapels and spacious octagons, so skilfully that 
each room is adapted to the scale and character of the 
tapestries it contains. It might be argued that the 
Vie Seigneuriale and the Dame 4 la Licorne are too 
overpowering to be confined within such narrow 
limits, that it is impossible to retreat far enough from 
the Legend of St. Stephen to derive a general im- 
pression from this series, and that the Life of the 
Virgin from Rheims is tiresomely interrupted by Vic- 
torian columns; but the main problem has been 
solved. The dark-green tentage which acts as a back- 
ground to the tapestries is sufficient to eradicate the 
memory of the vast Cathedral, and the visitor can 
stroll at his ease through the small prefabricated 
rooms, just as the child at Christmas, intimidated at 
first by the monstrous shop, finds himself suddenly 
at home im the miniature fantastic world of the 
bazaar, and glides happily in a boat through the 
sparkling tunnel until he emerges at the other end 
into a hall festooned with toys 


any more than we should wish the top spinning on 
the floor to look more like a horse or a man than a 
top We all acknowledge instinctively the tapestry’s 


special province, and know what disaster would ensue, 
if the weaver took it into his head to reproduce the 
appearance of flowers in space, instead of being 
content with a backcloth of flowers, set one above 


im space, at eye level, in ignorance of the laws of 
gravity. 

The tapestry preserves its precarious balance be- 
tween the diversity of nature and the fixed symbol. 
A secondary power, it hovers mid-way between the 
picture and the coat-of-arms. It may stray now and 
then into its neighbour’s territory to right or left; it 
may try to rival the virtuosity of the one, or it may 
relapse into the rigidity of the other. But at its best, 
as the dawn of the Renaissance broke over Burgundy 
and the banks of the Loire, it came to rest in the 
centre where it belongs, bearing in triumph an in- 
dependent language of its own. The great itinerant 
designers of the time knew how to exploit its poten- 
tialities and make a virtue of its limitations. They 
understood the need to flatten out the forms, to trace 
stencils or squash flowers flat on to the surface, and 
to lay one object beside another, in obverse and re- 
verse, instead of attempting to relate one to the other 
in depth; and they appreciated the infinite variations 
in the pattern of the stencils, so that we never cease 
to be surprised by the gay intimacy of the heraldic 
animals, by a belt strapped to the waist of a monkey, 
by the docile expression on the face of a lion, sup- 
posedly rampant. 

The idea of the tapestry as a toy for adults is 
obvious when we review the progress of the Noble 
Life or the Allegories of the Senses. But it is curious 
to observe in the harsher scenes of the “ Apocalypse ” 
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publicity. A longish professional career may have 
convinced him of the advantages of impenctrability, 
but in fact this quality was always his, although his 
manner was that of a cheerful, unpretentious, kindly 
extrovert. There is something innate about_profes- 
sionalism in any sphere: even as a small boy, Victor 
had nothing of the dilettante in him. When I first 


attitude consistently in later life ; but I think it would 
be true to say that, although he might respect 
“ modern” music and wish to give it Lebensraum, 
he never really liked it. Im company with his master, 
Donald Tovey, he belonged to the classical German 
tradition, and for him the development of music 
virtually ended with Max Reger. I do not want to 
make too much of this point here, but rather to em- 
phasise the thoroughness of MHely-Hutchinson’s 
knowledge and love of the kind of music he under- 
stood. He was essentially a practical musician, 
a born Intendant, but without the tiresome qualities 
(pompous self-assurance, humourlessness, and love 


Symphony we heard last week (it might be by Goetz, 
that charming and far from contemptible minor com- 
poser); but within its narrow limits Hely-Hutchin- 
son’s music is irreproachable. In the best sense 
Gebrauchsmusik, it is never stupid, vulgar or affected, 
as more ambitious compositions by uninspired musi- 
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The New Statesman and Nation, April 12, 1947 
~ cians so often are; and at its best—e.g., in the slow 
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movement of the Symphony—it has a shy but firm 
tenderness which is truly moving. 


day night, and they were deadly accurate. A wickedly 
beautiful performance, to which, however, the whole 
production was entirely equal. 

EDWARD SACKVILLE WEST 


THE MOVIES 
“ The Well-Digger’s Daughter,” at the Rialto. 


«*Pontccrral,” at the Academy. 


“The Man Within,” at the Gaumont and the 
Marble Arch Pavilion 

At the Rialto—after how many surprising months !— 
Les Enfants du Paradis at last makes way for another 
French piece, which should, if popularity goes for 
anything, run even longer. Not that The Well- 
Digger’s Daughter (to adopt its English title) is a better 
film, far from it; but the popular appeal is there, 
and delightful indeed is this country tale of a family 
of daughters, of the innocent girl lost, of morals 
outraged and at last triumphing. ‘Sentimental, if 
you like, compared with Pagnol’s earlier and ever- 
green La Femme du Boulanger ; 1 wish, myself, that 
there were a good deal more such sentiment in films, 
and less of that cynical advertisement of it that passes, 
like false teeth, for the genuine thing. 

Raimu gives again (and now for the last time) a 


great, perhaps his greatest, performance. Magnificent- 


ly, from his well-blasting on a hillside, he emerges 
in the Provergal sun to pat and rage at an apprentice 
(Fernandel); he cherishes unmentionable secrets 
of ‘his craft; his widowed tribe of daughters, 
Wordsworthily, are severe. But he wants an heir. 
And in due course the eldest, a paragon of untouched 
beauty (Josette Day) is about to provide him with one— 
got without husband. Then, all that earthly geniality 
turns to wrath. What! (He has all the old peasant’s 
feeling about the matter.) She can’t marry? Then go 
she must. The remainder of the story, coaxingly, 
comically, brings him round to the point where he 
sallies out to fetch the brat home, and a marriage 
with white gloves, if a little overdue, will drown all. 

The film has plenty of faults. Its photography, 
dating back to 1940, preserves at times a faded pastoral 
look. There are one or two melodramatic intrusions 
(the “‘ husband’s ” return from war). Many of the 
scenes—and the film as a whole—go on too long and 
too immovably. Such faults, however, while taking 
us below the humming level of La Femme du Bou- 


~ langer, do not at all destroy the delectable merits : 


Provence and its people ; Raimu and the others who 
act, within their parts, almost as well; a simplicity 
of feeling that is realised everywhere in gestures, 
telling speech, outbursts of force, pathetic rallentandos. 
To find moments as touching as, for example, the 
churchward Sunday morning, with the girl trailing 
up the other road to the station, one would have to 
go, in films, a long way indeed. 

Some Frenchmen continue to draw a line between 
those films that resist and those that admit defeat : 
L’Eternel Retour falls, it appears, into the second 
category, Pontcarrel into the first. Both are the work 
of a single director, Jean Delannoy. The distinction 
may be lost on an outsider. Pontcarral, Colonel 
d’Empire with its celebration of a Napoleonic hero 
living through years of disgrace, did obviously 
sustain the feelings of Resistance, but the appeal to 
Napoleonism is perhaps (if one must append political 
labels) only Fascism of a better order. The film 
itself succeeds admirably in its curiously Romantic 
genre. Pierre Blanchar, as the incorruptible soldier 
of honour, gives one of his passionate saint-like 
studies, and here reminds us, if more ferociously, 
of Lermontov’s Hero. The incidents have been 
staged, tersely, to throw a dramatic character into 
relief, and I must admit that I found wholly absorbing 
this adult, intelligent, skilful, fiercely hagiographic 

iece. 
. The Man Within, an English film taken from an 
early Graham Greene novel, is in its way no less 
admirable. It did not, in prospect, promise much, 
with a tale of Sussex smugglers, technicolor, and the 
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directing hand that made The Magic Bow. But, 
instantly, we were plunged into a dramatic narrative— 
confession under torture— and dramatic narrative of 
a high order it remained, as quick, tense, and com- 
pelling as that of the early scenes in Great Expectations. 
I am inclined to think The Man Within the better 
contrived film; it. mever loses tension, to the end; 
and Graham Greene’s obsession with human charac-er 
and conscience supplies an unwonted motive power. 
In quick action we see the crisis in a youth’s life—his 
unwilling presence on the smuggler’s boat, his 
betrayal of his comrades, murder, King’s evidence 
then the access of courage by which under torture, 
he refuses to give away the man who had been his 
mentor. Richard Attenborough as the runaway, 
Michael Redgrave as the mentor, Joan Greenwood 
and Jean Kent as sheltering women of opposite 
kinds, add distinction to a beautifully played picce. 
The director is Benard Knowles. I should like to 
persuade everyone who shied away from the pretty 
unhistorics of The Magic Bow to pay a visit to The 
Man _ Within. WILLIAM WHITEBAIT 


BEGGAR’S PITCH 


In a superficial view there are too many concerts in 
London ; at any rate, far too many under-rehearsed 
repetitions of the Tchaikovsky, Grieg and Rach- 
maninov concertos. I have sometimes thought that 
the most logical and most profitable way of allowing 
this particular mania to work itself out would be to 
hire a theatre, a third-rate orchestra and several third- 
rate pianists, turn out the lights and put the whole 
thing on a non-stop basis, so that the addict with a 
few hours to spare could drop in at any moment, as 
though into the Windmill, and stagger out again when 
the cycle began to repeat itself. Meanwhile, the rest 
of us could be getting on with something more 
sensible, and after ten years or so might even find it 
possible to enjoy a fresh view of those battered 
romantic torsos. 

At present, however, Gresham’s Law is in full 
operation, and bad concerts are driving out the good. 
An over-exploited market and the all-round increase of 
expenses combine to make things harder and harder 
for the more enterprising sort of promoter, such as 
Boyd Neel, Gerald Cooper or Nicholas Choveaux of 
St. Bartholomew’s. Since the virtual disappearance 
of the Boosey and Hawkes concerts, and the con- 
version of the Philharmonic Arts Club into a propa- 
ganda agency for the L.P.O., contemporary music in 
particular has been going through a lean time. It is 
true that the B.B.C., and in particular the Third 
Programme, do their best to keep us acquainted with 
the new music of the day; but it is undesirable, I 
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J. B.S. Haldane, F.R.s., world- 
famous professor of biometry says 
that oxygen at high pressure tastes 
** rather like flat gingerbeer— 
sweet and sickly.” He finds 

he cannot drink more than a pint 
of 1/3 per cent. hydrochloric acid, 
These are two of hundreds 

of notable experiments which he 
has conducted on himself in the 
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access to the Centre's library of contemporary music 
on deposit at Messrs. Boosey and Hawkes, and confers 
the right to borrow a certain number of modern scores 
from the Chester Music Library. But the Centre 
deserves support on more idealistic grounds also: it 
is the British branch of the International Society for 
Professor Dent it has in the past played, aot just a 
highly distinguished, but a leading part in that 
organisation ; it would be a misfortune if straitened 


circumstances. should prevent its continuing to do so. 
Nor should its support be the concern of the interested 
amateur only; conductors, performers, critics, 
students and teachers of composition, and the leaders 
of the musical profession generally—all these ought 
surely to belong to the L.C.M.C. as a matter of course. 
if any reader wishes to demonstrate his agreement 
with this point of view, the address is c/o Novello 
and Co., Ltd., 160 Wardour Street, W.1. 

It never rains but it pours. Another musical appeal 
has recently been launched, this time by the English 
Opera Group (from 295 Regent Street), who are in 
effect Messrs. Britten, Crozier and Piper, composer, 
producer and designer respectively of last year’s 
Rape of Lucretia. i i financial 
independence, the 
Glyndebourne next June, together with a revival of 
Lucretia, Britten’s new comic opera Albert Herring 
(of which I have been allowed to see Mr. Crozier’s 
extremely amusing libretto); thereafter they intend, 
not only to tour these works at home and abroad, but 
to produce new operas by other composers, and 
generally to stimulate the long-overdue collaboration 
of our best composers with our best poets, playwrights 
and painters. As working capital for these exciting 
plans they are in urgent need of £12,000; it is the 
kind of scheme which ought to appeal to wealthy 


Sorrow is water, and passion oil ; 

the two aren’t mixers. ; 

We’ve rusted our eyeballs with too much grieving, 

it’s time to be loving again, for believing 

in life’s elixirs. 

Then let’s have no more In Memoriams 

or Black-out Blues ; 

if it’s words you want, they’ve got to be ja, 

or oui, or si, or yes, or da, 

or, by God, it’s the end of the news. 
Laurie LzE 








To ensure securing a copy of the New STATESMAN 
AND NATION, readers are recommended to place a 
definite order with their newsagent. 








Sim,—I agree with Konni Zilliacus about the reduc- 
tion of “commitments” and I agree that a Socialist 
Government ought not, and cannot afford, to main- 
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ties from certain types of books. State aid for authors, 
however, might take several other forms. 

First, many people trying to embark on individual 











N almost every community, large or 
small, there is a shop to which every- 
one goes—the local chemist’s. People 
come here for advice, for they know 
that the counsel they will receive and 
the goods they will buy will be of real 
value. Inside the shop hangs a certifi- 
cate showing that the owner is a 
Member of the Pharmaceutical Society, 
a certificate gained after long ap- 
renticeship and ct examination. 
t proves that the chemist is a man 
of attainments, worthy of trust. 

For over 40 years chemists 

have been recommending 
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REFUGE 


Assurance Company Limited. 
Chief Office: Oxford Street, Manchester, 1. 





In 1946 representatives of the Company provided service, 
usually at the homes of the policyholders, in respect of 
NINE MILLION POLICIES, making 190,000 maturity pay- 
ments totalling £5,200,000 and paying £3,000,000 in death 
In addition, 1,400,000 calls were made to pay 
National Health Insurance benefits. 





Ordinary Branch: A reversionary bonus of £1% for each 
year’s premium due and paid in 1946 is declared on with- 
profit policies. 





Industrial Branch: £850,000 is allocated to increase the 
benefits of the majority of existing premium-paying policies 

















THE MIDLAND BANK 
invites you to consult 
the Manager of your 
local branch whether 
you are a customer of 
the Bank or not. He 
will always be ready 
to explain how help- 
ful ts the wide range 
of services offered by 
the modern bank. 


MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 
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ber of other well-known and highly successful people. 
In the present connection we are less concerned with 
the exceptional position of the top two hundred names 
in modern British literature and more with the mass 
of the five thousand or so names which fall behind 
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; essential is to provide some 
means of ¢stablishing who is, and who is not, a 
bona fide artist; by which, of course, one does not 
necessarily mean a person whose entire livelihood is 
derived from the practice of his art. It does not seem 


EMERGENCY TEACHERS 


Sm,—The Government has, over the last three 
years, stressed the vital urgency of implementing the 
1944 Education Act. The raising of the school-leav- 
ing age to 15 has become a fact. 

In the reforms envisaged, a broader education will 
be the right of every child in schools with brighter 
surroundings and smaller classes. 

Mr. R. A. Butler, when he was Minister of Educa- 
tion, stated that a minimum of 70,000 new teachers 
was required to commence the scheme, yet the num- 
ber of emergency teachers awaiting or in training 
does not exceed 40,000—and many ex-Servicemen 
who completed their war service during the last six 
months have been informed that the waiting period 
before training begins is 18 months and more ! 


255 

Already 3,200 men and women have altered their 
minds and gone into other occupations, and many 
more are likely to follow suit through the sheer 
necessity of having to support a family. 

Most men and women awaiting training are young 
and cager and would have a rejuvenating effect on 
the ing profession, but waiting will kill much of 
the enthusiasm unless something definite is done to 
keep this large, keen reservoir intact. 

The cight secretaries representing 1,200 London 
E.T.C. candidates make the following proposals : — 

(1) Candidates be given a more definite idea of 
how long cach must wait before training begins. 

(2) A maximum of one year be the period of 
waiting from date of acceptance. 

(3) That in order to fufil (2) more E.T.C. colleges 
be opened. — 

(4) As an emergency measure, some ordinary two 
years Training Colleges be converted to one year 
E.T.C. Colleges where possible to relicve the long 


(5) Salaries of temporary E.T.C. student teachers 
be supplemented by special grants, to make them 
comparable with candidates in college and so relieve 
many from a financial burden and encourage others 
to become temporary teachers. 

The task that is upon the shoulders of most teachers 
today of having to take classes numbering in many 
cases fifty and more children is harmful to both 
teacher and pupils. This position could be relieved 
sooner if E.T.C. students were given more encourage- 
ment by the immediate adoption of the proposals 
outlined. 


J. D. Know es S. TEMPLE 

F. Howson A. REEs 

j. K. Cramp. L. A. GILBERT 

A. J. Parritr G. E. T. Ho_Loway 


THE FRENCH COMMUNISTS 


Sm,—May I add to Archibald Robertson’s reply 
to Mr. Koestler about the French Communist Party 
—xrelying, not on memory vitiated by the police pro- 
paganda and corrupt French press of 1939, but on 
the cold facts of sifted news reporting ? 

The French Communists never called on the people 
to “sabotage the Rich Man’s War”: not a single 
statememt of theirs made any such appeal. . The 
very last issue of ’Humanité before its suppression on 
August 25th, 1939, carried a C.P. manifesto denounc- 
ing Hitlerite Fascism as “the most bestial and chief 
fomenter of war.” But it also exposed the Munichites 
and future Vichy-ites, and called for Socialist-Com- 
munist unity against the pro-Fascists: and that was 
its “crime.” 
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The French Communists never called upon the 


people to refuse to fight in 1939 or t940, nor did they . 
deserters.” 


try “to turn French soldiers into 
members and leaders, i Thorez, answered the 
mobilisation call like other Frenchmen. They went 


munist M.P.s by dozens while they were 
titled to Parliamentary immunity—and on the 

not of any activity outside Parliament, but 
as a group to send a letter to the President of the 


the “ phoney” war was in full swing, and the largest 
French trade unions had already been dissolved be- 
cause their Communist leaders would not “ repudi- 


ate” the Soviet-German 


pact. 

The Communist leaders in France called for resist- 
ance, not when the U.S.S.R. was attacked in June, 1941, 
but in their memorable, manifesto of July, 1940, issued 
illegally (and published here shortly afterwards), when 
the vast majority of their persecutors had become 
agents of Vichy, i.e., of the Gestapo. The call was 
taken up by the illegal ’Humanité and by the secret 
Popular Committees, formed in the French factories 
on Communist initiative to replace the trade unions, 
which had finally collapsed after the German occupa- 
tion. By October, 1940, there were underground 
workers’ resistance and sabotage groups, for example, 
in the Paris industrial suburbs like St. Denis, Billan- 
court and Clichy. It was 300 leaders of these, mainly 
Communists, who were arrested by the: Vichy police 
on October sth, 1940. In May, 1941, there was the 
big miners’ strike of Pas-de-Calais and the Nord, in 
which hundreds of Communists played an active part; 
and that month the French Communist Party ap- 
pealed for a National Front to fight for French in- 
dependence, uniting all resistance forces. 

39 Hillway, N.6. ANDREW ROTHSTEIN 


THE PLOUGH AND THE STARS 


Sir,—Winifred Trench is at liberty to express 
whatever view she chooses on Larkin, Connolly and 
the Irish Labour movement. She is not entitled, 
however, to speak for Socialists in general; she is 
not even, to the best of my knowledge, a representative 
of any Labour Party or trade union branch. I 
therefore feel impelled to question the sweeping 
statements contained in the last paragraph of her 
article, ‘‘ The Plough and the Stars.” 

Miss Trench writes :— 

The failure of the (Labour) movement is not, 
of course, to be ascribed merely to the lack of 
unity. To a Socialist it is evident that the cause 


it 


Weck appears now open to question. ts 
As editor of the official Labour Party paper, I 
claim to have some of. 


nation. Believing this, it was inevitable that Connolly, 
the Marxist, should join the 1916 rising and that his 
action should be endorsed by no less a Socialist than 
Lenin. Believing this, it is logical that progressive 


minds today will support Pandit Nehru in his. 


struggle for a free India. Not because Congress is 
a Socialist party, but because national freedom ‘is a 
necessary step to economic freedom. 

I believe that Labour in Ireland must identify 
itself with the Republican movement, not withdraw 
from it. De Valera maintains his power because he 
still has one hand on the green flag of Republicanism 
and the. people have not yet realised that the vested 
interests his government has created are one of the 
chief barriers to national sovereignty and the ending 
of partition. 

Friendship and co-operation between Labour 
north and south of the Border and in England are 
greatly to be desired. In fact they exist already to a 
very large degree. The task of Labour in Southern 
Ireland is not helped, however, by the tacit support 
given by the British Government to Sir Basil Brooke’s 
quasi-Fascist administration in the Six Counties. 


Brotherhood between Peoples must rest on the basis 


of equality; comradeship is the spontaneous gift 
of one free man to another. SHEILA GREENE 


Dublin. (Editor Irish People) 


. The New Statesman and Nation, April 12, 1947 
B.B.C. RELIGION 


Sir,—Whi'e acknowledging the courteous tone of 
‘the letter ef the Vice-Chairman of the Christian 
Evidence Svuciety, and welcoming his suggestion 
that-other than orthodox credal.views on religion 
should be given an opportunity of statement on the 
wireless—a reasonable concession which would 
remove much of the present abuse—I cannot agree 


that-the result would be, as he supposes, to vindicate 


the atonement teaching of the churches. 

There is surely enough in the direct-teachings and 
admonitions of Jesus—generally by-passed by the 
credalists as impractical for the Christian Church, 
without this untenable atonement theory. In support 
of that I have a letter from an Edinburgh clergyman 

ing meé for my ‘etter and supporting my com- 
plaint. Even if there were any acceptable evidence in 
support of the atonement creed—which there is not— 
it must be objectionable to any reasonable mind. In 
this Christian country what judge would accept the 
hanging of an innocent person as a substitute for a 
condemned murderer? The whole meaning and 
justification of punishment is lost’in such a propo- 

Is the Omnipotent limited to one “Son?” Is 


not the whole universe with all its creatures due to | 


the creative power of the Almighty? The Church 


also states that Jesus was God. Did God sentence | 


Himself to death? Then we are told Jesus did not 


really die. The whole theory of the atonement is , 


bound not only to give a false and pernicious impression 


of the Almighty, but to debauch the sensitive elemen- ' 


tary reasoning powers of the child, an injury from 


which many never fully recover. Why should this. 


heathenish idea of sacrifice, a survival from a 
barbarous age, have the exclusive support of the 
B.B.C.? It is time it was stopped. 

Edinburgh. J. W. Herries 


OBITER DICTA 


Sir,—Critic attributes to the late Mr. Commis- 
sioner Kerr a homily that was surely the dictum of 
W. St. J. Arabin, judge of the ancient Sheriff’s 
Courts for Poultry Compter and Giltspur Street 
Compter, and sometime Judge-Advocate-General. 
This dignitary—supposedly the original of Sergeant 
Stubbins—was recorded by a contemporary to have 
declared: “If ever there was a case of clearer 
evidence than this of persons acting in concert to- 
gether, this case is that case.” A. J. BRAYSHAW 

59 Waterfall Road, 

London, N.11. 
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Surely it is a greit folie— 

I have asked grace at a graceless 

wh Tae ne nin te in met 
“ But had I kenn’d ere I cam’ fra hame, 
How thou unkind wadst been to me, 
Saneuaitayme amet 
In spite of all thy force and thee ! ” 

Then too, many recurrent verses, like the 
refrains, are there as incantation. The whole 
verses, like the epithets in Homer, would exercise 
the mesmeric effect of any ritual repetition. 
There is one which makes me laugh as a com- 
mentary on medical fashion, recalling Mrs. 
Blimp saying “My dear! I never could bear 
to have a woman doctor!” It comes in the 
frequent tales of a baby born in the woods, 
with none to help but its father. Its mother, 
equally reactionary with Mrs. Blimp, always 
says : 

Fe ieee tile mother’s custom, 
And it never shall be 
To have a man stand by my bedside, 
When a woman drees her pyne 


5 


eRe 
af ¥ 
A 


i 


stream of its tradition, not as 

a conscious and antiquarian 
It should be noted however that the 
Scots, when they tried to 
write ballads as such, were nearly as unsuccessful 


A 
f 


who have collected, collated, 





loved the One could go on quoting for ever, and everY 


"aad aaa ta ballad-lover will cap my choice of the movin’ 


the ballads lies, or so I think, 
they were sung, not written. 
ones were chanted, to a stringed 


it 
f 


9 


the expression of supernatural fear ; 
down the spine like an icy finger : 


“ But plait a wand o’ bonnie birk 
And lay it on my briest ”— 
But the supreme quality of the ballads is 
evocation. ‘They are full of imagery, and it is 
always significant. By a word, by a phrase, they 
call up a picture so vivid and universal that it 
moves the heart with feeling long familiar. It is 
that the effect of these lines is not that of 
commonplace, but of stirring deep emotion. 
By this means the ballads achieve what all poetry 
must strive for, for they attune the hearer with the 
There is a curse, for instance, in the tale 
girl who is to be hanged, and who appeals 
father, her mother, and finally to her sister 
“* Pay her fee ” and redeem her. I quote from 
memory thirty years old, for I have failed to 
this variant, told me 


Het 


: 


more savage than that curse 
of the needle point, nor better felt by every woman. 


verse : 

$ taen her young son in her arms, 
the door she’s gaen ; 

knocked and sore she cried, 
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blaws through my yellow hair, 

in draps o’er my chin.” 

am me Annie of Lochroyan 
hew moon yestreen 

’ the auld moon in her arm. ! 
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Sir Patrick Spens 
rade on, and farther on, 


ef 


him with the sod sae green. 

The Lament of the Border Widow 
charge ye all, ye mariner 8, 

When ye sail ower the faem, 

Let neither my father nor mother get wit 


Most of ail, in the finest, perhaps, and certainly 
the most terrible of the ballads, Edom of Gordon, 
the remorse of the villain when the little girl, 
thrown from the burning castle, falls on ‘his 
spear and dies : 

Then wi his spear he turned her ower, 
O gin her face was wan ! 

Said, “ Ye are the first that ere I killed 
I wist alive again!” 


He turned her ower and ower again, 
O gin her skin was white ! 

He said, “‘ I micht hae spared thy life 
To hae been some man’s delyte. 


“Back and boune, my merry-men all 
For ill dooms I do guess 

I canna luik on that bonnie face 

As it lies on the grass.” 

And yet, beauty passes. The simple violent 
emotions which the ballads chronicle do not 
change; but the things with which men live 
surrounded do change. To later times the old 
songs may lose their power. Even today, what 
can the ballads mean to American poetry-lovers ? 
Take the Lyke-Wake Dirge,—which is English, 
but why begrudge the poor creatures one fine 
ballad when we have all the rest ? and it is written 
in good Scots anyhow : 

This ae nicht, this ae nicht, 
Everie nicht and alle, . 

Fire and sleet and candle-licht, 
And Christ receive thy saule ! 

What can that say to an American, who has 
never sat by an open fire, never seen the candle- 
flame blown sideways by the cold air from the 
door-sill ? What to me is one of the most evocat- 
ive lines in all poetry, to him will recall nothing. 
To us, the ballads must mean less than when they 
were sung in every glen ; when the fairies danced 
and rode; and ghosts talked with their true-loves 
in the night; when men fought all over the poor 
dark country. To the people then, the ballads 
told history as it happened; to us they are wild 
old songs, soon, maybe, to be sung no more. 
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The French Communists never called upon the 


people to refuse to fight in 1939 or 1940, nor did they , 
try “to turn French soldiers into deserters.” Their - 


members and leaders, i Thorez, answered the 
mobilisation call like other Frenchmen. They went 
into hiding only when Daladier, on October 4th, 1939, 
in defiance of the Constitution, began arresting Com- 
munist M.P.s by dozens while they were still en- 
titled to Parliamentary immunity—and on the charge, 
not of any activity outside Parliament, but of daring 
as a group to send a letter to the President of the 
Chamber of Deputies asking for a discussion of peace 
possibilities. This was on October Ist, 1939, when 
the “ phoney” war was in full swing, and the largest 
French trade unions had already been dissolved be- 
cause their Communist leaders would not “repudi- 


ate” the Soviet-German pact. 


The Communist leaders in France called for resist- 
ance, not when the U.S.S.R. was attacked in June, 1941, 
but in their memorable manifesto of July, 1940, issued 
illegally (and published here shortly afterwards), when 
the vast majority of their persecutors had become 
agents of Vichy, i.c., of the Gestapo. The call was 
taken up by the illegal ’!Humanité and by the secret 
Popular Committees, formed in the French factories 
on Communist initiative to replace the trade unions, 
which had finally collapsed after the German occupa- 
tion. By October, 1940, there were underground 
workers’ resistance and sabotage groups, for example, 
in the Paris industrial suburbs like St. Denis, Billan- 
court and Clichy. It was 300 leaders of these, mainly 
Communists, who were arrested by the Vichy police 
on October 5th, 1940. In May, 1941, there was the 
big miners’ strike of Pas-de-Calais and the Nord, in 
which hundreds of Communists played an active part; 
and that month the French Communist Party ap- 
pealed for a National Front to fight for French in- 
dependence, uniting all resistance forces. 

39 Hillway, N.6. ANDREW ROTHSTEIN 


THE PLOUGH AND THE STARS 


Sir,—Winifred Trench is at liberty to express 
whatever view she chooses on Larkin, Connolly and 
the Irish Labour movement. She is not entitled, 
however, to speak for Socialists in general; she is 
not even, to the best of my knowledge, a representative 
of any Labour Party or trade union branch. I 
therefore fcel impelled to question the sweeping 
statements contained in the last paragraph of her 
article, “‘ The Plough and the Stars.” 

Miss Trench writes :— 

The failure of the (Labour) movement is not, 
of course, to be ascribed merely to the lack of 
unity. To a Socialist it is evident that the cause 


: Even 
judgment in leading the Citizen. Army into Easter 


dhs ca ensnds sibs ant apealt Uk On tain a= 
the freedom of the worker from exploitation, whether 


of the individual ; the most perfect world is that 

in which the most separate existence of nations 

is held most sacred. 

Before true internationalism was possible there 
must be individual freedom betweem nation and 
nation. Believing this, it was inevitable that Connolly, 
the Marxist, should join the 1916 rising and that his 
action should be endorsed by no less a Socialist than 
Lenin. Believing this, it is logical that progressive 


minds today will support Pandit Nehru in his. 


struggle for a free India. Not because Congress is 
a Socialist party, but because national freedom ‘is a 
necessary step to economic freedom. 

I believe that Labour in Ireland must identify 
itself with the Republican movement, not withdraw 
from it. De Valera maintains his power because he 
still has one hand on the green flag of Republicanism 
and the. people have not yet realised that the vested 
interests his government has created are one of the 
chief barriers to national sovereignty and the ending 
of partition. 

Friendship and co-operation between Labour 
north and south of the Border and in England are 
greatly to be desired. In fact they exist already to a 
very large degree. The task of Labour in Southern 
Ireland is not helped, however, by the tacit support 
given by the British Government to Sir Basil Brooke’s 
quasi-Fascist administration in the Six Counties. 


Brotherhood between peoples must rest on the basis 


of equality; comradeship is the spontaneous gift 
of one free man to another. SHEILA GREENE 
Dublin, (Editor Irish People) 


* 


- The New Statesman and Nation, April 12, 1947 
B.B.C. RELIGION 


Sir —While acknowledging the courteous tone of 
the letter of the Vice-Chairman of the Christian 
Evidence Society, and welcoming his suggestion 
that-other than orthodox credal views on religion 
should be given an opportunity of statement on the 
wireless—a reasonable concession which would 
remove much of the present abuse—I cannot agree 
that-the result would be, as he supposes, to vindicate 
the atonement teaching of the churches. 

‘There is surely enough in the direct-teachings and 
admonitions of Jesus—generally by-passed by the 
credalists as impractical for the Christian Church, 
without this uhtenable atonement theory. In support 
of that I have a letter from an Edinburgh clergyman 
thanking mé¢ for my letter and supporting my com- 
plaint. Even if there were any acceptable evidence in 
support of the atonement creed—which there is not— 
it must be objectionable to any reasonable mind. In 
this Christian country what judge would accept the 
hanging of an innocent person as a substitute for a 
condemned murderer? ‘The whole meaning and 
justification of punishment is lost’in such a propo- 

Is the Omnipotent limited to one “Son?” Is 


not the whole universe with all its creatures due to | 


the creative power of the Almighty? The Church 


also states that Jesus was God. Did God sentence | 


Himself to death ? “Then we are told Jesus did not 


really die. The whole theory of the atonement is , 


bound not only to give a false and pernicious impression 


of the Almighty, but to debauch the sensitive elemen- ' 


tary reasoning powers of the child, an injury from 


which many never fully recover. Why should this. 


heathenish idea of sacrifice, a survival from a 
barbarous age, have the exclusive support of the 
B.B.C.? It is time it was stopped. 

Edinburgh. J. W. HErrIEs 


OBITER DICTA 


Sir,—Critic attributes to the late Mr. Commis- 
sioner Kerr a homily that was surely the dictum of 
W. St. J. Arabin, judge of the ancient Sheriff’s 
Courts for Poultry Compter and Giltspur Street 
Compter, and sometime Judge-Advocate-General. 
This dignitary—supposedly the original of Sergeant 
Stubbins—was recorded by a contemporary to have 
declared: “If ever there was a case of clearer 
evidence than this of persons acting in concert to- 
gether, this case is that case.” A. J. BRAYSHAW 

59 Waterfall Road, 

London, N.11. 
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Here, as in Between the 


wide importance with an 
analysis of international 
affairs in the light of his 
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With that word Douglas sets the doom of 
Otterbourne. How weary is the plea of Clerk 
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“ But plait a wand o’ bonnie birk 
And lay it on my briest ”— 

But the supreme quality of the ballads is 
evocation. They are full of imagery, and it is 
always significant. By a word, by a phrase, they 
call up a picture so vivid and universal that it 


By this means the ballads achieve what all poetry 
must strive for, for they attune the hearer with the 


. There is a curse, for instance, in the tale 


song. 

of the girl who is to be hanged, and who appeals 
to her > her mother, and finally to her sister 
to “‘ Pay her fee ” and redeem her. I quote from 
a memory thirty years old, for I have failed to 
find this variant, told me by a friend, in the books. 
The sister refuses, and the girl cries : 


j 


hame, my titty sister, 
hame saw your seam ! 
I wish that your needle point may break, 


could be more savage than that curse 


of the needle point, nor better felt by every woman. 
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One could go on quoting for ever, and everY 
ballad-lover will cap my choice of the movin& 


And gaen ; 
And long she knocked and sore she cried, 
But answer got she nance. 


wind blaws through my yellow hair, 
rain draps o’er my chin.” 
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rade on, and farther on, 
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saw neither sun nor moon, 
the ing of the sea. 
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The Lament of the Border Widow 


Mary Hamilton 
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The Marchioness of Douglas’s Lament 
Most of all, in the finest, perhaps, and certainly 

the most terrible of the ballads, Edom of Gordon, 
the remorse of the villain when the little girl, 
thrown from the burning castle, falls on ‘his 
spear and dies : 

Then wi his spear he turned her ower, 

O gin her face was wan ! 

Said, “‘ Ye are the first that ere I killed 

I wist alive again!” 
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He turned her ower and ower again, 
O gin her skin was white ! 

He said, “‘ I micht hae spared thy life 
To hae been some man’s delyte. 


“Back and boune, my merry-men all 
For ill dooms I do guess 

I canna luik on that bonnie face 

As it lies on the grass.” 

And yet, beauty passes. The simple violent 
emotions which the ballads chronicle do not 
change; but the things with which men live 
surrounded do change. To later times the old 
songs may lose their power. Even today, what 
can the ballads mean to American poetry-jovers ? 
Take the Lyke-Wake Dirge,—which is English, 
but why begrudge the poor creatures one fine 
ballad when we have all the rest ? and it is written 
in good Scots anyhow : 

This ae nicht, this ae nicht, 
Everie nicht and alle, . 

Fire and sleet and candle-licht, 
And Christ receive thy saule ! 

What can that say to an American, who has 
never sat by an open fire, never seen the candle- 
flame blown sideways by the cold air from the 
door-sill ? What to me is one of the most evocat- 
ive lines in all poetry, to him will recall nothing. 
To us, the ballads must mean less than when they 
were sung in every glen ; when the fairies danced 
and rode, and ghosts talked with their true-loves 
in the night ; when men fought all over the poor 
dark country. To the people then, the bailads 
told history as it happened ; to us they are wild 
old songs, soon, maybe, to be sung no more. 

FREDA WHITE 
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HORATIO HITS BACK 


Illusion and Reality, a study of the Sources 
of Poetry. | CHRISTOPHER CAUDWELL. 
Lawrence & Wishart. 12%. 6d. 

If a modern communist Horatio were in the 
position to write an account of Shakespeare, he 
would probably hit back at Hamlet in words very 
similar to those of the late Christopher Caud- 
well, whose Illusion and Reality has now been 
re-issued. 

The depth with which Shakespeare moved in 
the bourgeois illusion, the greatness of his Pp 
of human society, is shown by the fact chat he & 
ultimately a tragedian. This unfettered realisa- 
tion of human individualities involves for him the 
equally unfettered play of Necessity. The con- 

Fe pny which is the ee oe “ capitalism 

nds its expression again again in Shakespeare’s 
tragedies. 7 . In Hamlet the problem of a conflict 
of unmeasured wills is posed in yet another form— 
here a man’s will is divided against itself, and 
therefore, even though nothing “external” can 
oppose or reflect it, it can yet struggle with itself 
and be wrecked. This “doubleness” of a single 
will is aptly symbolised by the poisoned swords 
and goblet in which the one aim is as it were two- 
faced and secures opposite ends. 

If Shakespeare-Hamlet, not particularly en- 
chanted with the metaphor of a two-faced aim 
securing opposite ends, should protest: 

There are more things in heaven and earth, 

Horatio, 

Than are dreamt of in your philosophy, 

he would receive an admonition on the following 
lines: “There is no such place as heaven, my 
dear Shekespeare-Hamlet, and if, inventing such 
a phantasy, you choose to put things there, those 
things are simply commodities relegated to 
another life because they are unobtainable by the 
workers (from whom they have been stolen by 
the chaotic and ruthless individualists whom you 
depict as heroes in your tragedies). Nevertheless, 
although there is no heaven and nothing in it, 
you were historically correct in inventing such a 
phantasy, becausv, in your realistic portrayal of the 
bourgeoisie, it is necessary to include all the fea- 
tures of the bourgeois illusion. Thus, the heaven 
of which Hamlet speaks, although it does not 
exist, is ‘true’ in the sense that it is an essential 
part of the bourgeois: myth which played such 
an important role in history, although now it is 
superannuated.” 

This attitude Caudwell applies in a random and 
unsystematic way to whatever writer he thinks 
will illustrate his theme. The argument is this: 
primitive poetry was collective magic; it was 
every-day speech heightened by rhythm and 
imagery used as incantation to encourage the 
crops and control the weather. Thus, in its 
earliest forms, poetry was inseparable from the 
beliefs, the language and the interests of the com- 
munity. As society becomes more complex and 
divided into classes, poetry splits off from the 
life of the community, representing the culture 
and the interests of an educated class. This de- 
velopment leads to an increasing complexity of 


theme and language within poetry itself, until. 


we arrive at our own age, when poetry becomes 
completely divided from the communal life. 
This uprootedness produces in the last stages 
surrealism, where the poet supposes he is exer- 
cising his imagination in complete freedom but 
where, in fact, he is simply expressing his en- 
slavement to those social conditions which have 
cut him off from the real roots of his inspiration: 
the collective life of the people. At the same 
time, during this final, Byzantine stage of bour- 
geois culture, certain poets “go over” (or half 
over) to the proletariat, Malraux, Aragon in 
France (Malraux is not a poet and subsequently, 
of course, has “gone back,” but no matter), 
in England Auden, Day Lewis, Spender (“the 
poets of the ‘ Thirties.’ ”). 

Caudwell was a serious social critic, a serious 
and intelligent human being who gave his life 
in the Sapnish war to the cause in which he be- 
lieved. His general thesis is also seriously stated. 
Nevertheless, reading this book we are constantly 
frustrated because something is lacking: he is not 
interested (or at least he does not show any 


which ought tobe the abject of his eis, He 
a disastrous opinionatedness which is 
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is that utility should dominate the two others. 
Once one accepts that the “truth” of poetry is 
only illusion, then the value of that illusion can 
lie only in its social utility. This explains Caud- 
well’s basic lack of interest in poetry as such. He 
looks not to poetry but beyond it to its social effi- 
cacity. A few pages on the function of words in 
poems show that he has a true appreciation of 

ic language as a technical instrument which 
could be put to the ‘service of the revolution; but 
he has not the slightest respect for what the poct 
says, unless that message can be twisted to his own 
political views. Implicitly his attitude is that of 
the document criticising the Leningrad writers 
by the Soviet Syndicate of writers. 

The book ends with a rather disappointing 
chapter on The Future of Poetry. Of course, the 
argument is that poetry must now return to its 
roots in the collective society, by creating the 
poetic illusion which will enable the workers to 
understand imaginatively the historic situation in 
which they live. Caudwell is excusably vague 
about the means by which the poet will be able to 
write this new popular poetry. He suggests that 
poetry must become simple, crude even, in the 
early stages of its Collective Renaissance. 

Yet, according to his own analysis, I should 
have thought the real problem was not so much 
that of the poet as of the people. For he has 
shawn in his early chapters that a collective, 
popular poetry can exist only when the people 
are living a simple life, close to the earth, and 
where the whole community is bound closely to- 
gether in a communal struggle. Political 
struggles, such as revolutions and resistance 
movements, can produce, while they last, a com- 
munal poetry, as we have seen in recent years. 
But it is difficult to imagine that in a modern 
society, whether capitalist or Socialist, such a 
community of experience can be a permanent 
condition. . 

Directly an industrial, advanced civilisation be- 
comes prosperous, the majority of people become 
interested in things other than the poetic. The 
reason for this is very simple: that most people 
in any civilisation at any epoch, do not wish to 
interest themselves in seriots things, and poetry, 
even if it is a kind of play, plays on the most 
serious experiences. Therefore, even in a 
Socialist society, in which the State had “ withered 
away,” I cannot believe that poetry would be 
popular. Popular poetry is primitive and pre- 


ditions are not primi inevitably be- 
comes a calling for who, even in condi- 
tions of material ity, remain aware of those 


Paul. 35S. . - 
Analysis. The Clinical Study of an 
dual Case. By CHARLES Berc, M.D. 
London. Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d. 

Our Inner Conflicts. A Constructive Theery 
of Neurosis. By KAREN Horney, M.D. 
London. Kegan Paul. tos. 6d. 

; During the past 25 years the number of people 

interested in psycho-analysis and in more or less 


. Fenichel, who died only about a year ago, 
was well known as a teacher in Psycho-Analytic 
Institutes in many parts of Europe and America. 
As might be expected, then, his book has some- 
pg hy the character of a text book. It is meant 
in first place for professional students and 
covers the whole field of clinical psycho-analysis. 
It is very orderly and thorough and packed full 
of references to the technical literature. Without 
claiming great originality it «does cover. the 
ground. It will be extremely valuable to its own 
public and, even though it may not inspire as 
much outside interest as the other two books, it 


is not likely to be soon superseded. . 


Dr. Berg’s appeal is to a wider public and one 
less technically instructed. He describes the 
treatment of a single case of which he certainly 
seems to have made a great success. The main 
adverse criticism would be that it is not easy to 
see how that success was achieved. Read as a 
novel or the scenario (if that is the word) of a 
film, there is little to object to; but read as a 
sober record of fact it is hard to see quite how the 
explanations of his symptoms, whether given by 
the doctor or (as they so often were) by the patient 
himself, produced the changes that they evidently 
did. Probably the truth is that in order to make 
his book readable Dr. Berg left out much that 
might have removed this objection. It is not easy 
to be scientific if one aims at being read by a 
large public. 

The public addressed by Dr. Karen Horney is 
more expert. Dr. Horney has done some inter- 
esting original work in her time and, as many 
think, made some useful additions to Freud’s 
views on the sexuality of women. Since then she 
has moved far both in space and in theory. She 
has emigrated to America and has revised her 
views on psycho-analysis. There is no reason 
against her doing either of these things if she 
thinks fit, but it is, perhaps, a pity that she should 
still call herself a psycho-analyst. 

It would be impossible to discuss her views 
without comparing them with Freud’s, if only 
because she herself is so bent on emphasising 
the differences. Actually these are often smaller 
than she suggests. Her “ Idealised Image ” and 
her “ Externalisation”’ for example, are merely 
new names for the old Freudian “ Super Ego” 
and ‘‘ Projection.”” A Freudian, too, need raise 
no objection to her description of the so-called 
“Basic Conflicts ”’—except that they are not so 
basic as she supposes. One main difference with 
Freud is, that she regards these conflicts as 
essentially “‘neurotic”’ and this, for her, is the 
reason why they are so “ compulsive.” A Freudian 
would say that they represent conflicts between 
repressed sexual impulses and certain repressive 
impulses. So long as the repressed impulses 
remain repressed they can never be satisfied and 
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; @. to write an essay contrasting and comparing these 
— ; two classes of society. Bohemians find the con- 
she finds the compulsive- about your use quotation but about the ventions of life, which you and I find-convenient, 
a actor.” i of intolerable : 
i cer, sacking instead of skirts-and use the refrigerator 

You are right when you bewail the virtual as a rotting shed. Intellectuals are. 
i I can give you no further hints for your essay. 


that is why they prefer to wear 


. . but, no, 


the reverse is true. He does not attribute in England. Three years ago I recommended you a course of 
somuch importance as Dr. Horney tothe consciots the balance, which the great actor is liable to reading which you have evidently ignored: s:udy 
morals of adult society, but on the rigid, crude upset? Isn’t the producer necessary to keep an essay by Virginia Woolf called Middlebrow. 
morality of early childhood which while it remains the proportions of a good play from being I give you good warning that, if by next term 
unconscious yet makes the lives so mapy destroyed by the great actor? The difficulty is you have not learnt your lesson, I sha!! flog you 
neurotics a '¥, on this morality of which he op ein se giey Maciel and Malcolm. before the whole school with my pencil. 
gs rl ’ ee Ser yo emg for if they fail the second half Nor ANNAN 

_— ‘says little about actual technique a becomes . I like stars, 
(nor would it be reasonable to expect it) but it but let the medicinable eye of the glotious planet ABOUT INDIA 
must be very different from ' Freudian Keep them in order; what plagues, what Land and Motherland. By Dr. G. T. WrENcu. 
analysts since it is clear that, better or for SEE ee cine c ar nce ina an Faber and Faber. 7s. 6d. 
worse, her aims are different. has been eliminated. Have you seen The British in India. By P. J. Grirritus. 
ADRIAN STEPHEN Rites pudmeeees in Montparnasse and judged Robert Hale. tos. 6d. 
the enormous dramatic effect of his lighting, Fazl-i-Husain, a Political Biography by Azim 

Ir’S THAT MAN grouping and the variation in- pace, which only Husain. Longmans Green. 22s. 6d. 
Ego 8. By James Acate. Harrap. 15s. the producer can achieve ? All of these books are concerned with India 
“Three years ago, Agate, I reviewed your I am pleased with you: it has been a good and its history and over all of them weighs the 
Ego 6. 1 was abroad when your Ego 7 was term’s work. You are more readable than ever foreboding that our record is nearing its last 
published, shortly after the war, in which you and in your seventicth summer are throwing off page. But in outlook and temperament they 
mocked me and made a pun on m of your juvenile extravagances. But one differ widely. The last of them is an elaborate 
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of mine, you are keeping better company. It is less 
ifritating but has lost none of its gusto. 
of 
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however 
: the main |} . ($15), yearly ; Six 
is a great deal about the theatre Presse paul 
theatre Inc. 190 Hast 


1939-1943 
Edited and with an 
Introduction by 
Malcolm Muggeridge 
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} ‘It is comparatively rarely 
| that a book wpon the origins 
i of Christianity is written by 


} rigour of the modern scientific 
} spirit and is at the same time 
i} a sincere 
i Christian faith, 
# of Christianity’ is just such 
a book.” —Sunday Times. 





biography by his son of the most influential 
political leader of Muslim India in the period 
between the two wars, Sir Fazl-i-Husain. The 


but most Bohemians second is a popular justification of our record in 
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India by a former member of the I.C.S. who now 
leads *the European group in the Legislative 


The first of the three, a wayward 


and eccentric book, is in the main an attempt to 
discover the fundamental, age-old characteristics 
of Indian society, which have made it the unique 


Dr. Wrench is a romantic reactionary, who 
feels a deep contempt for that “ unctuous pre- 
scription for modern ills, a democracy’’ and 
believes in “the titanic man, the lonely man of 
genius ’’ who alone can shape a nation—in other 
words the Fibrer. 
of the village against the town, and he makes 
no distinction between peasants, tenants and 


In India he is the partisan 


He can write with deep feeling about 


the misery of the workers in the urban slums and 
yet he seems to be totally unaware of the oppres- 
sion and exploitation for which the functionless, 
parasitic landowner is responsible over big areas 
of British India and even more crudely in the 
feudal States. He dislikes Congress, which he 
regards as the party of the industrialists and his 
references to Gandhi are mere caricature— 
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SOCIAL CONTRA 
with an Introduction by 
Sir Ernest Barker 


(World’s Classics No. 511) 
3s. 6d. net 


The theory of an implied “Con- 
tract” between the Government 
and the People has existed since the 
days of Plato, and political literature 
is rich in works on the controversy. 
“ Locke'and Rousseau” writes Sir 
Ernest Barker, “if in different 
ways and degrees, accepted the idea 
of the socia! contract : Hume, more 
historically minded, and more con- 
servative in his convictions, was 
its critic . 









The present volume contains :— 
Locke's “ Second Treatise of 
Government” 

Hume's essays—‘‘ Of the Origina! 

Jontract” 
and 
Rousseau's “ Contrat Secial” in os 
new translation by 
Gerard Hopkins 
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which is odd, since in some respects Gandhi’s 
outlook resembles his own. 


This belief, which Mr. Griffiths shares, that 


Congrets is the party of the big industrialists 
is a gross exaggeration, interesting because it 
reveals the subconscious working of the Tory 
mind. It is one of Mr. Churchill’s fixed ideas— 
so much so that he jeers at Pandit Nehru and his 
colleagues as “‘ men of straw.”? Why, if it were 
true, would it be a discreditable fact from the 
standpoint of a party which chose in succession 
ea Baldwin and a.Chamberlain as its leaders ? 
The answer is, of course, that in the original 
blueprints of the British Empire, India 

as a source of raw materials and a market for 
British manufactures. The Indian industrialist 
is out of place, an intruder who mars this pre- 
ordained pattern—in plain words an unwelcome 
competitor. The other customary charges 
against Congress—that it is the party of the 
Brahmins and that it cbeys Gandhi as its dictator 
—are in flat ccntradiction. Gandhi is no 
Brahmin, and. he is opposed on principle to 
power-industry. Certainly the prevailing view 
among the younger-generation of Congress, as 
also smong Communists and Socialists, is that 
India should be rapidly industrialised. Gandhi’s 
disciples are, however, still so influential that 
the Premier of Madras, a Congress province, 
announced the other day that the erection of 
new textile mills and the expansion of existing 
milis will be forbidden by his Government. 
It is true that most of the leading figures in 
industry and finance are in sympathy with 
Congress. It is the nationalist party and, like 
peasants, workers and Brahmins, they also have 
brown skins. Does that mean that - Congress 
is dependent on Big Business for financial sup- 
port? I doubt it. Several profitable pro- 
Congress newspapers are owned by these mag- 
nates. The leading millionaires contribute openly 
to philanthropic funds in which Gandhi is inter- 
ested. But when I inquired on the spot into 
the sources of the election funds of Congress, 
I found that it relied partly on the subscriptions 
of its six million members and partly on the large 
sums paid by the candidates themselves. 

Erratic though Dr. Wrench is in this book, 
he has his moments of genuine insight. He 
traces to the influence of the big patriarchal 
Hindu family and its terrific pressure on its 
members in their daily lives, the lack of in- 
dividualism and civic independence in this 
society. These effects are reinforced by caste. 
Another chapter goes back to the impressions of 


It ignores the psychological effects of conquest— 
the taming of a people’s will, the mischiefs of 
frustration, the evils of our colour bar. It 
dismisses the ‘“‘ divide to rule”’ accusation with 
a joke and fails to justify the fatal creation of 
communal electorates. It casually mentions the 
poverty of the Indian masses and then forgets 
all about it. It never‘faces the effect on the 
peasants of the imposition on them of the capi- 
talistic conception of private property in land— 
the destruction of the village community, the 
alienation of land to the usurer, the creation of 
a new landowning class. It fails to realise the 
effect of all our fathers did and failed to do— 
our fiscal policy, for example, and our neglect 
of education—in keeping India a backward 
colonial dependency and deliberately delaying 
the coming of modern industry. Mr. Griffith’s 
assumption that we would have conceded full 
self-government and even independence rather 
sooner, if Indians had never struggled to win these 
boons, is startling in its unrealistic complacency. 
Sir Fazl-i-Husain was one of the ablest men of 
his generation in Muslim India—sober, hard- 
working, realistic. He was a nationalist, 


landlord took his place, and in the i 
the big estates have grown manly or the 
expense of the indebted smallholders. This 
Was, One supposes, a consequence the leader 
did not foresee, but I doubt whether his party 
ever was a reality in the villages: it was always 
managed by a few big feudal magnates in Lahore. 
This book confirms the impression Fazl-i-Husain 
made, when one met him: his strong points 
were his integrity and his common sense, but 
he had little imagination nor was his -range 
of interests wide. He was, however, much more 
progressive in his social outlook than one might 
have expected from the conservative complexion 
of his party. This biography, carefully docu- 
mented as it is, will be of great service to the 
historian and to students of Indian affairs, but 
it is not addressed to the general reader. 

H. N. BRAILSFORD 


HENRY VAUGHAN 


Henry Vaughan. A Life and Interpretation. 
By F. E. HutcHinson. Clarendon Press. 15s. 
Henry Vaughan will be remembered as the poet 
of Silex Scintillans. In 1655, at the age of thirty- 
four, under the influence of George Herbert 
“whose holy life and work gained many pious 
converts (of whom I am the least) ” as he tells us— 
he published a volume of verse which, despite 
the borrowed titles and phrases, is radically 
unlike the work of Herbert or any of his con- 
temporaries. He may have learnt from Herbert 
how to use the rhythms of the spoken language 
as in the line ‘‘ I saw Eternity the other night ” 
or in: 
Silence and stealth of days "tis now 
Since thou art gone 
Twelve hundred hours. 
But his most characteristic gifts are unlike 
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*The best life of a living man 
I have read. The narrative is 
swift, the character-comments 
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GODS OF THE PEOPLE 


Professor Saurat eontends that the orthodox 
beliefs of a community are really held only by 
a few official intellectuals. His main thesis is 
that among the masses of the West there isa 
vast underground sea of belief, almost uncon- 
nected with officialdom. Hence, strange waters 
rise to the earth, such as great poets—Spenser, 
Milton, Blake, Hugo—voicing the true popular 
beliefs, all from untapped reservoirs. Through 
mouths of the unlearned comes the essence of 
the inspiration of bygone poets. ‘This, says 
Professor Saurat, is today’s best fount of true 
12s 6d net 
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WILLIAM BLAKE 


Professor Saurat has many néw things to 
say about Blake’s poetry and philosophy and 
he says them with his accustomed liveliness, 
learning and aptness. He has also included 
a wide selection from the poems. The book 
is beautifully produced and includes a number 
of decorations from Blake’s wood engravings. 
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them more than the building, which is only briefly 
touched on ; and they do not forget the men who have 
sailed in ships in all ages and the conditions of their 
lives aboard. This is a modest but very evocative, 
informative, well-planned book which boys especially 
will like. It is well-illustrated. 


A Handbook ef Sociology. By WruaMm F. 
Ocpurn and Meyer F. Nimxorr. Kegan 
Paul. 25s. 


as it is ‘ 
relatively young science, it has made immense advances 
in recent years, particularly in the United States of 
America. The present Handbook is a reliable and 
most stimulating survey of those fields which 
sociological inquiry has successfully cultivated. The 
authors are experienced teachers. They do not 





26% 


confound the student with vistas or generalised 
constructions where—for the time being—our know: 
ledge has no safe foundations. 

The authors begin their exposition of the present 
scope of sociology with a discussion of the principal 
factors in the social life of man : natural environment, 
social heredity, and the group. They realise that in 
the life of man the major emphasis deserves to be 
placed on the cultural rather than the natural environ- 
ment. Parts IV, V, and VI of the volume deal with 
Collective Behaviour, Communities and Social Institu- 
tions. The authors proceed then with an analysis of 
the growth of culture, they describe the obstacles to 
social change and the social effect of inventions. A 
concluding chapter raises the problem of the idea of 
progress and the question whether contro! of culture 
is at all possible. Adjustments, the authors state 
wisely, are at present only possible at points of strain : 
“ Planning boards probably deal more successfully 
with material situations ef not too comprehensive 
scope, where measurement is possible. . . . To plan 
in regard to some social organisation . . . is difficult 
because they involve highly emotional material about 
which opinion is divided. Controversial sccial 
questions are not planned for very successfully.” 

To each chapter a suggestive list of books for 
further readings is appended which should enabic 
the reader to get an all-round view of the present 
state of sociological research. This admirable volume 
will be welcomed by all who suffer from an abundance 
of American films and a scarcity of American text- 
books, a fact which may have the most scrious 
repercussions on the continuity of research in practi- 
cally all fields of human studies. 
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Week-end Competitions 


No. 894 


Set by Sam Smiles 

The usual prizes are offered for the portrait of 
one of the English kings or queens in sixteen lines 
of verse. Entries by April 22. 


— See = 


RESULT OF COMPETITION No. 891 


Set by Sebastian. 

The usual prizes are offered for a picturesque 
and prophetic poem in heroic couplets, suggesting 
that this winter’s calamitous weather foretells a 
major change in the world’s climates. Length 16 
lines. 











V.C., R.N. 












on St. Nazaire 
By Comd. R.E.D. RYDER, 





Gabriel Chevallier 


SAINTE COLLINE 
In this story of a French School 
Catheli : 





T This gallant exploit is des- run by priests for 
THE FORES cribedin srring detail. Preface boys of good social standing, 
Admiral the Fleet Sir ier depicts the close- 
' MADELEINE COUPPEY les Forbes, G.C.B. aan seaay of master and 
‘ . ain Fitustrati ad Di . 6s. i with same broad 
) ‘Charming in its 4 ai - ae one humour and reakistie build-vp 
“4 Blache natrative. told wit Ww background which so dis- 
nye a yr Literarystudents : ra > ' ores menent tinguished his earlier novel, 
gil not fall to see in te mid- sincerity and a i and : Clochemerle. 
discernment of the im- ] By Prof. ERNEST WEEKLEY April 17 Os. 6d. net 
wardness of everyday | 
things.” —scorsman 7s. 6d. 
Max Brod 











EDMOND BUCHET 





















7s. 6d. net. i 
Helen of Troy jj 
and Cleopatra | 
By Viscount MERSEY, PC. 
Two poems describing those 






THE BIOGRAPHY 
OF FRANZ KAFKA 
A study of the great Czech 


writer by his life-long friend 
and inheritor of his manu- 








“A well-translated and in- famous and fatal women of scripts. 
> classical history, and the im- 
telligent French novel.” | | § sions they made on the May | 12s. 6d. net 
_ BRIE? . 6d. istory of their times, 55. net 
8 KATE © BRIEN 7s. 6d tory 58. ne - Oe 
COLLINS ohn Murray 
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Report by Sebastian 
As clever a collection of verses 


as 
these competitions, marred only by the disastrous 
printer’s error which spoke of “lyric” couplets 
we intended. Our 
so 


when “heroic” was what 
correction was not noticed by all competitors and 


I have made proper allowance. I have only one 


The New Statesman and Nation, April 12, 1947 


general criticism: there was a glut of polar bears. 


See how Sol’s patches sail across his face 
And wanton climes fresh lands as lover chase ! 
And turtles basking ’neath a gentler Horn, 
While beaded Scotsmen barter ambergris, 
And olives, blooming in the Hebrides, 
Swell in the heats from Iceland’s lotus-land, 
Loading like loves the northern breezes bland. 


Roland Bibby, Noah, Hassall Pitman, J. M. 
Clive Howson, Helen Murray, Stanley 


Constance Sewell, Morton Robertson, N. R. Dunnett, 


a dozen more names. I award 1 guinea each to 
G. J. Blundell and Lindley Abbatt despite the lament- 
able Zephyrus; 14s. each to R. S. Jaffray, J. M. 
Cameron, L. E. J., Philip Ryde Smith, Terence 


Melican and John Grant. 


Felt darkness gloves the hand; and needling cold 
Seams up the shroud of earth white fold on fold. 
All day the wind was eloquent of death. 
Now frost the florist weaves his petaled wreath ; 
And from a crevice in some hoary tree 
The night owl hoots her chilling prophecy :— 
“* Summer shall die throughout the living wor! 
And bannered cloud be everywhere unfurled. 
Eternal snow shall lie on Indian plains, 
And ice glaze Africa’s torrential rains. 
The sun himself shall lie immured within 
A steely web that wind and hail will spin ; 
The glacier fashion from its glittering mail 
A breast-plate for the Amazonian vale ; 
And all the seven seas no longer roll, 
But loop their crystal belt from pole to pole.” 

G. J. BLUNDELL 


Hocus, the only British haruspex, 

Of middle politics and muddled sex, 
Crouched by a scuttleful of Derby Nuts 

To thaw prognostics from his frozen guts. 
He saw the world lie sweating in the dark, 
Curled on its axis in a strychnine arc, 
Climate corrupted to climacteric 

And all Siberia at Hackney Wick. 

He saw the Alps like burning fingers rise, 
The Southern Cross astonish northern skies, 
Felix Arabia constrained to wear 

The infelicities of Manchester. 

He saw Sargasso boil and Euxine rot : 

He smelled Sirocco sweet, Zephyrus not : 
There, where the poles converge, no longer poles, 


i 


Then too shall human hordes all migrant range, 

And tents for towns, or spires for mosques exchange; 
Igloos shall rise on ice o’er Mexic jungles, 

And the Tahitan, finding how he bungles 

Spearing his fish from equatorial floe, 

Swift to a mild Antarctica shall go,— 

Meet and play host to ravished polar-bears. 


Pumie Rype SMITH 


* With the addition of a slight pelisse Qadnaw the cites shite 
Madrid’s and Moscow’s climates were apiece ”— pre lim gnanciis 2 7 

So Byron’s sycophants expressed their view, He turned His face away : 

And now it secms it’s going to come true: A snow-flake fell that day. 

Eire and Araby alike enlarge — The trees stood thin and bare; 
The traveller with oasis and mirage, A whiteness in the air 

Greenland and India each with coral strand Could little comfort throw 

And icy mountain illustrate their land, i Upon the ice below. 

Nor shall Norwegians boast their frozen fjords In March the sun did ill ; 
Superior ‘to our gelid Norfolk Broads, Velleity, not Will, 

While Switzerland with glacier and torrent Pushed the pale primrose through ; 
Shall nothing have on Southend the abhorrent. Southward the wild geese flew. 
Benin and Brighton, Blackpool and Benares The chill years made the plain 
Shall interchange beads, coats-and-skirts, or saris, Of Lombardy moraine, 

Yea, pundits axed from Poona or Darjeeling And reindeer-clad Zulus 

Retire to warmer skies at Bath or Ealing. Shivered in their igloos. L. E. Jj. 


R. S. JAFFRAY 


Beside the middle sea the igloos rise, 

And polar bears are viewed without surprise 
Wand’ring the very top of Etna’s steep : 

The ice-cap here is fifty fathoms deep. 

See now these wretched pilgrims, who before 
Sun-bathed in Bolton, head for Afric’s shore, 

In hope that. there again they, may absorb 

Rays from a sun not like this phantom orb 

That pines above the mist. . . Half-way they meet 
Fresh pilgrims—ah, despair has chained their feet ! 
They sink, to rise no more; for these men are 
Some who have walked the seas from Florida. . . 
Meanwhile, in Italy, a poet’s ghost 

Is sole survivor ; from what was the coast 

He views again a scene that he knew well 

As Cocytus, the frozen floor of Hell. 


TERENCE MELICAN 


THE AGE OF ICE 


. Comes, like returning son, the Age.of Ice, 


To save the nations groaning in the vice 
Of grappled continents bruising knuckles and fingers 
Spout now the falling flames of nursery angers. 
O best redeemer, coming at the end, 
Latest Immanuel, the poor man’s friend 
(With frost as penny pieces for his eyes) 
Subduing all to your obsequious glaze. 
All sons of Christ and Newton now are dead : 
The Right, the Left, the black, the white, the red ; 
And only move through the thick arctic night 
The rude companions of the troglodyte, 
The wolf, the pretty reindeer, the white hare, 
The courteous penguin and the solemn bear. 
Entailed from ages, see, the immaculate ice : 
An innocent planet saunters on through space. 
J. M. CAMERON 














There, there he heard the howls of hunting ghouls, 
Linviey C. ABBATT 
Jiirgen Kuczynski 
The following volumes of this 
series are now available : 


A SHORT HISTORY 
OF LABOUR 
CONDITIONS UNDER 
CAPITALISM 
Vol. 1. Pt. 2. The British Expire, 


1800 to Present Day. 
8s. 6d. 


rrr. Pt. 1. Germany, 
1800 to Present Day. 
9s. 6d. 


Iv. France, 
1700 to Present Day. 
108. 6d. 


Vol. 1. Pt. 1. Great Britain, 1750 
to Present Day (8s. 6d.), and 
Vol. r1. U.S.A., 1789 to Present 
Day (10s. 6d.), will both be 
ready shortly in revised editions. 
‘A monumental work” 

Financial News 











FRENCH 
TAPESTRY 
DOBBS ON Edited by 
THE THEORY OF ANDRE LEJARD 
Royal 4to 35/- 


Capitalist 
Development 
Principles of Marxian Political Economy 


Paul M. Sweezy 


with a Foreword by Maurice Dobb 
Demy 8vo 412 pages 18s net 





AS TIMELY 
AS TO-DAY’S NEWS 


Jack Aistrop 
THE LIGHTS ARE LOW 


A novel about post-war Germany 








FREDERICK MULLER 


8s 6d net 








%& Our complete catalogueis now out-of-stock. 
A Spring List is in preparation and will be 
sent to all inquirers, 


London . Dennis Dobson Ltd 











A unique and most important 
exhibition of French Tapestries 
opened in London on March 
29th, in which, for the first time, 
priceless collections of tapestries 
from the Cathedrals, Chateaux 
and Museums all over France are 
being shown in England. The 
same tapestries are described, 
together with their history and 
technique and superbly illustrated 
in g colour and 129 monochrome 
plates in 


FRENCH 
TAPESTRY 


PAUL ELEK 


38 HATTON GARDEN, E.C.1 














As Nature awakens, we rejoice at the prospec: 
of a change in the country or by the sea 
There are thousands in our towns and citic; 
who will have no change at all from “ brick 
and mortar” this year—unless help come;. 
Will YOU help a mother and two children t 
have a fortnight’s REAL holiday from th: 
dreary anxieties of slum life—the cost is £7. 


Your gift in. support of Church Army Fresh Air 


Homes will be welcomed by Prebendary Hubert H. 
Treacher, General Secretary and Head, 


CHURCH ARMY 





55, Bryanston St.. London, W.1. 
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plics. invited for post of full-time W 
and Club Leader at Canley Youth Centre. Exp 
in Youth Service is essential, and knowledge 
of b would be added qualific. 
F~ 8 By I | 

15—-£375) plus cost o 

living’ bonus (at present £59 19s. . Full 
ics. and applic. which ious he 

be obtained from 
of Education, Edu- 


Salary in accordance 
Natl. Scale (£330 





Dorset The Community Me 
to Kent in summer, 1947. 

















setting up of 

training 

exp. desirable. Sal. on scale 

yy Ae ed for 

from of Educ., 

for temp. Youth 

County need not repeat their 

cc. Residential . 
“G"Socal, Well i 

and girls By Ao mace mage groroer 
work, under the Burnham 
Scale salary. Post an allow- 
ape & 2eg Pe. oon above scale salary 
subject to Gn ge ge 
Say se BT end gueee oe. 

to P.T. and de- 

wai” Burpham Scale aay. “Appbe orm: 
Se Cees Tal Shee Officer 
Hall, S$.E.1, returnable within 

Te Res Ahis Reena eon 
Li ohiords Mitte (a Seca Welare School 
for normal ) two qualified women 





be to pass a med. exam. and appoint- 
ments be su to provisions of the 
Local % Act, 1937. Forms of 
applic. may be obtained from, and sh be 
re as soon as possible to, County 
Educ. Officer, S; » Maidstone, Kent. 

CKWORTH School, Nr. tefract, Yorks 
(Co-ed | school conducted by So- 
ciety of Friends). for Sept., 1947 (sal- 
aries Scale 


Univ. Entrance 

to Univ. stan- 
dard’ (a, post of special i Shy 
one well » 4 subjects to 
Junior and Midale interest de- 
sirable in “‘ modern” or in the 
peg BAS 2 
26 to % 


FPRANCES Mary Buss House, Bow. A : 
invited for posts of res. Warden and ib 


Leader, either sex for either post, for this 
settlement which is run in connection with 

€ would Apply, stating age, 
exp. and salary reqd., ies of recent 
preg re en Fe Bm two refs., to 
Secy., Society of Frances Mary Buss House, 


Zz 
ih 
ey 
r 


-» Wages, -Y.E. and gen- 
procedure; (ii) for its Statiotics 


Section (Westminster). Some previous exp. of 
work essential. Sal. £105 at 18, rising 


to £350 
plus war bonus conso addition oP iss 
P.a. 24 days’ annual leave. Staff Pension scheme 

ic. 


technical 
training for 2-3 years to qualify for well- 
paid executive positions, 6 men of ability. and 
drive, already demobilised or expecting de- 
mobilisation from Forces shortly. Must be not 
more than 25 years old and have passed schoo! 
cert. or equiv. exam. Pref. given to Public 
School men. Pay during training £300-£350. 
Substantial increases given later to successful 
trainees. No prev. knowledge of shoes neces- 
sary. Applics. to Training Manager, Lotus, 
Ltd., Stafford. 
HE Sheffield Internati. Centre offer con 
genial work as wardens to the Centre, liv- 
ing accomm. and medium salary, to married 
couple interested in social and cultural activi- 
ties. Apply with full partics. to 14 Wellesley 
Rd. Sheffield, 10. 
HOUSECRAFT . Complete charge profes- 
sional mother’s archaic flat, baby (year) 
Do everything. £2 10s. Resident, not week- 
ends. Most evgs. free. Perm., or April only. 
3 Ashbourne sions, Finchley Rd. N.W.11. 
MEDICAL Secretaryships, Institutional 
‘Housekeepers, Dictetian-Caterers, Hotel 
Receptionists, Manageresses, Cert. Bk.-kprs.; 
success, postal courses. Brochures 3d., Sec.. 
Southern Training College, Brighton, 6 














E*.: Kate Secretary, 32, Sh./Typist, crea- 
tive organising » seeks interesting 
post. Salary £400 p.a. Box 5960. 





Persenai 
PRINTING business or suitable premises in 
Min. ft. Box 6o94. 
" sq. 
portuctess (Brazilian) tuition wanted. 
33. 

OLIDAY i please, /July. 
Hen seek congenial mn per vl ag 
toddiers also would be 

END oglbs. Food insured from Australia for 


I 10s. to friends and relations anywhere 
in Europe. . British “= ag cael Co., 3 


i > 2 ord. 
needed urgently to help Singer (Mezzo- 
£5 0 So complete studies (Italian 
style) 4th year. . Box . 
at Whitsun: Join small 


village, Lake Mag- 
giore May 23. Plenty of sunshine, spring 
lowers. Other Swiss parties later. Box 1876. 
"TYPEWRITER, Standard Royal or other 
good make. Wanted urgently. Box 3705. 
ARIS Party, Whitsun week-end. South of 
France, fortnightly from May 17: small 
parties personally arranged by my travel ser- 
vice for individualists. Cevennes, « following 

footsteps of R. L. Stevenson’s ** Travels with a 

y,”” June 17: two weeks with lively stay 
in Paris en route. Early bookings essential. 

Details: Anna Claire, 107a, Grosvenor Rd. 

S.W.1. VIC. s9or. 

S.S.E.T.—The modern trade union appeals 
to all readers who hold — apie | or tech- 
nical posts to join. Full details supplied -upon 
request to: Assocn. of Supervisory Staffs, 

Executives and Technicians, 150 Southampton 

Row, W.C.1. Tel. TER. 8043. 

SMALL office reqd. Central London, any 

offers or ions. Box 5997. 
ERMAN lessons and conversation: H. N. 
Brailsford recommends Teacher for in- 
ners, advanced or scientific students. Write Dr. 

A. P., c/o Brailsford, 37 Belsize Pk. Gdos., 

N.W.3. PRI. 1363. 
the service of the elderly, furnish your own 

rooms, full board amd service provided. 

Abbeyholme, Cheltenham Spa. 

Coacs in Maths. Pure and Applied. Any 
standard. Visits in London area. Box 5035. 
ATHS. for matric., sch. cert. R 
2 Carlingford Rd .W.2. 4 

‘WW ORDBLINDNESS, difficulty in reading 
and —, treated by individual rapid 


method. 2 ist cam accept a few 
more cases. Adults and dren. Box 4581. 
LOUSECRAFT es your 


into smart blouses or jackets; also recuts 
men’s shirts into well-tailored blouses. 15 Here- 
ford Rd. W.2. , 
BE satisfied—buy Bermaline Bread Ask 
r Baker 


MNEMONIC Scheme (ingenious inventior) 
sent for ss. 6d. (no further change). De- 
signed for Memory Feats, Speeches, Examina- 
tions, Entertainments. Indispensable to Stu- 
dents. From BCM/LOGY 14, London, W.C.r. 
Tt Ladysmaid sells model gowns on com- 
mission without coupons. Alterations. 27¢ 
Kensington High St. W.8. 
EPRINT Society Books wanted. 3s. cach 
offered. Please send J. Clarke Hall, Ltd., 
Wine Office Court, a4. 
'ONTEMPORARY Lithographs, original 
colour prints by [von Hitchens, John 
Piper, Frances Hodgkins and others. From 
358. view Turnstile Press. 10 Great Turn- 
stile, W.C.1. Hol. 0135 
ARLBOROUGH Rare Books, Ltd., 17-18 
id Bond St. W.1. Regent 6195. Illustrated 
Catalogue No. 1 price 6d. Books on Art, 
Flowers, Birds, Colour Plate Books. 
ABOUR Monthly, April, 1947: 
and Britain, by R.P.D.; How to Reorganise 
the Government, by Harry Pollitt; Europe To 
day (IV)—Lester Hutchinson, M.P., Mrs. 
E. M. Braddock, M.P., B. W. Levy, M.P.; 
Canada, by Tim Buck; Caucasus Week, by J, 
Todd and D. N. Pritt, K.C., M.P.; Book Re- 
views. From Publishers, 134 Ballards Lane, 
N.3. Post paid 1s. 1d. . 
OOKS. We pay the best possibic prices, 
Especially wanted Modern Fiction, Stan- 
dard Sets & Books (before 1750) & Colour 
Plates (before 1850). Books also searched for. 
Krutina. 45a York St. Broadstairs, Kent 
SPANISH Literary Publication: Boletine del 
Instituto Espanol Apply $8 Princes Gate, 
$.W.7. Ken. 3139 
ANTED, stories and articles for popular 


America 


journal Donald Craig, Holycross, 
Thurles, 

OR excellent book-list (literature, fiction, 

politics, etc.), send a card to 113 Hendon 


Lane, N.3. 





